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FOREWORD 


WHEN  the  President  of  the  United  States  called  upon  the  people 
of  our  country  to  defend  our  democratic  liberties  against  aggres- 
sion, the  Governor  of  this  Commonwealth,  Arthur  H.  James, 
pledged  that  Pennsylvania  would  constitute  itself  the  “Arsenal  of 
America.”  This  review  of  Pennsylvania’s  war  effort  since  Pearl  Harbor, 
as  well  as  its  part  in  the  preceding  national  defense  era,  provides 
abundant  proof  that  our  State  has  more  than  fulfilled  this  pledge. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  State  Council  of  Defense  took  steps  as  early 
as  January,  1942,  to  designate  the  Historical  Commission  as  the  war 
history  agency  for  Pennsylvania  in  order  that  the  record  of  this  effort 
might  be  preserved.  Otherwise  it  might  not  have  been  possible  thus 
early  to  prepare  so  satisfactory  an  account  of  Pennsylvania’s  first  war 
year.  The  review  is  not  complete  and  cannot  be  made  so  until  the  war 
is  won,  but  it  is  complete  enough  to  give  every  citizen  of  the  Common- 
wealth a thrill  of  pride  at  what  Pennsylvania  has  done  to  forward  the 
cause  of  victory. 

Pennsylvania  has  proved  itself  under  the  stress  and  strain  of  the  most 
serious  struggle  in  our  history.  Its  men  in  the  armed  forces  and  their 
leaders  have  won  distinction  all  over  the  world  where  free  men  are 
fighting.  At  home  its  business  men,  workers  and  farmers  have  united 
to  produce  unprecedented  quantities  of  war  materials,  food  and  other 
essentials  to  victory  under  modern  war  conditions.  On  the  home  front 
there  also  have  labored,  silently  but  effectively,  thousands  of  men  and 
women  engaged  in  the  essential  activities  of  civilian  defense,  war  relief 
work,  selling  war  bonds  and  stamps,  assisting  with  rationing  and  a 
hundred  and  one  other  necessary  war-time  tasks.  Pennsylvania  boys  and 
girls  individually  and  through  their  club  and  other  organizations  on  farms 
and  in  towns  and  cities  have  made  their  contribution  to  collecting  scrap 
and  selling  war  bonds  and  stamps.  To  them  we  extend  the  praise  and 
the  gratitude  of  a grateful  Commonwealth. 

These  pages  also  give  us  a glimpse  of  the  impact  of  the  war  upon  our 
people ; of  some  of  the  problems  the  war  has  created  and  a hint  of  more 
problems  to  come.  Pennsylvanians  have  met  and  conquered  problems. 
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and  will  meet  and  overcome  those  of  the  future,  with  a quiet  determina- 
tion born  of  the  heroism  and  strength  of  our  pioneers.  It  is  evident  that 
we  have  not  become  soft,  as  our  enemies  would  like  to  think  we  are,  but 
that  we  are  a tough,  fighting  lot  of  Pennsylvanians,  eager  to  do  our  part 
for  freedom. 

This  history  should  strengthen  our  determination  to  let  nothing  inter- 
fere with  our  will  to  win  this  war.  It  should  make  us  realize  anew  that 
Pennsylvania  is  a keystone  state  in  the  arch  of  democracy.  It  should 
increase  our  faith  in  our  way  of  life  with  its  individual  opportunity,  its 
self-government  and  religious  freedom  for  it  is  the  spirit  born  of  that 
way  of  life  that  made  it  possible  for  Pennsylvania  to  rise  so  magnificently 
to  the  challenge  presented  on  December  7,  1941. 


Governor  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S 

FIRST  YEAR  AT  WAR 


I.  FROM  CITIZEN  TO  SOLDIER 

Across  the  world  the  men  of  Penns}’lvania  proudly  have  carried 
^ the  service  flags  and  uniforms  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
There  is  no  land  now  they  do  not  know.  Buddies  from  Erie  hail 
each  other  on  a street  in  Casablanca ; a Dallastown  boy  writes  of  reunion 
in  India,  and  a bearded  wounded  klarine  on  Guadalcanal  betrays  a gruff 
nostalgia  to  a group  of  new  arrivals ; “Any  Reading  Dutchmen  in  this 
outfit  ?” 

Pennsylvanians  have  turned  up  on  every  battlefront,  many  times 
under  heroic  circumstances ; yet,  less  than  eighteen  months  ago,  few 
of  these  men  had  the  faintest  idea  that  they  would  be  where  they  are 
today.  How  they  did  get  there  makes  both  an  interesting  and  a most 
important  story. 

First  to  lay  aside  peace-time  tools  and  take  up  the  instruments  of 
war  was  Pennsylvania’s  National  Guard.  Mustered  into  service  from 
September  16,  1940,  to  February  17,  1941,  the  Guard,  after  the  dis- 
charge of  men  with  dependents,  totaled  more  than  17,000  officers  and 
men,  including  the  73rd  Field  Artillery  Brigade,  the  104th  Cavalri',  and 
the  28th  Division,  under  the  command  of  Major  General  Edward 
Martin.  One  of  the  finest  units  in  the  United  States,  the  28th  Division 
demonstrated  its  ability  in  training  at  Indiantowm  Gap  and  on  maneuvers. 
It  was,  in  fact,  too  fine  a fighting  force  to  be  kept  together,  and  its  men 
were  organized  into  training  cadres  to  be  sent  to  other  ur.its  to  leaven 
the  mass  army  which  the  United  States  was  raising.  Thus,  while  the 
28th  Division  still  remains  in  Louisiana,  the  members  of  Pennsylvania’s 
National  Guard  are  fighting  on  every  front,  and  many  a private  of  1941 
is  wearing  bars  or  oak  leaves  on  his  shoulders  in  1943. 

About  four-fifths  of  the  Keystone  State’s  soldiers  entered  military 
service  through  the  process  of  Pennsylvania’s  Selective  Service  System, 
the  largest  such  organization  in  the  United  States.  The  foundations  for 
this  system  were  laid  in  September,  1940,  even  before  the  passage  of 
the  National  Selective  Service  Act  on  the  16th  of  that  month.  State 
officials  studied  long-prepared  plans  and  revised  them  to  meet  new  con- 
ditions. Pennsylvania  was  divided  into  422  local  board  areas,  each  with 
approximately  the  same  population.  Governor  James  appointed  advisory 
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committees  in  each  county,  consisting  of  the  county  commissioners, 
the  president  judge  and  the  superintendent  of  schools,  to  recommend 
members  for  these  local  boards.  Nine  days  after  the  passage  of  the 
SelectiA'e  SerAuce  Act,  the  GoA'ernor  named  a State  Director,  Dr.  William 
Mather  LeAvis,  president  of  Lafayette  College. 


The  Ball  Starts  Rolling 

The  AA'ork  of  organizing  the  local  boards  was  completed  by  appointing 
for  each  an  examining  physician,  recommended  by  the  State  Medical 
Society,  and  a lawyer  to  serve  as  government  appeal  agent,  recommended 
by  the  president  judge  and  the  president  of  the  bar  association  in  each 
county.  Within  30  days  all  preparations  for  the  first  registration  were 
completed,  and  on  October  16,  1940,  1,235,422  men  were  registered 
with  the  aid  of  the  State’s  75,000  school  teachers  and  other  volunteers. 
Lottery  numbers  Avere  draAvn  from  the  famous  goldfish  bowl  on  October 
29.  Less  than  a month  afterwards,  local  boards  had  assigned  order 
numbers  to  all  registrants,  begun  the  work  of  sending  out  questionnaires, 
and  had  the  first  men  on  their  Avay  to  the  army.^ 

Four  other  registration  days  since  have  been  proclaimed — July  1, 
1941,  for  those  who  had  reached  the  age  of  21  since  the  previous 
October  16;  February  16,  1942,  for  men  36-45 ; April  27,  1942,  for  men 
45-65  for  non-military  service;  and  June  30,  1942,  for  men  from  18-21. 
Young  men  who  became  18  after  June  30  registered  between  December 
11  and  December  31,  1942.  Those  reaching  18  hereafter  will  register 
with  their  Selective  Service  Board  as  they  attain  that  age.  Pennsyl- 
vania noAv  has  three  and  a quarter  million  registrants,  including  2,236,000 
of  military  age. 

All  these  registrants  have  filled  out  questionnaires  and  been  classified 
by  their  local  draft  boards.  There  are  four  major  classifications : Class  I 
— ^those  available  for  military  service ; Class  II — those  in  essential  occu- 
pations ; Class  III — those  with  dependents;  Class  IV — those  exempt  for 
A^arious  reasons.  The  best  known  sub-classifications  are  1-A,  available 
for  general  military  service;  3-A,  deferred  on  account  of  dependents; 
and  4-F,  physically,  mentally  or  morally  unfit,  but  other  important  sub- 
classifications include  1-A-O,  conscientious  objector  fit  for  non-com- 
batant service  only;  2-A,  essential  in  civilian  life;  2-B,  essential  in  war 
work;  3-B,  man  with  dependents  engaged  in  essential  war  work;  and 

^ First  Report  of  the  Selective  Service  System  in  Pennsylvania,  Harrisburg,  1941. 
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4-E,  conscientious  objector,  available  only  for  civilian  work  of  national 
impKDiTtance. 


“Greetings  From  the  President” 

After  the  questionnaires  have  been  returned,  local  boards  call  up  men 
who  have  not  been  deferred  for  dependency  or  essential  occupations  for 
a physical  examination  by  the  board’s  examining  physician  and  dentist. 
Those  who  are  found  physically  fit  are  placed  in  Class  1-A,  awaiting 
induction.  Until  August,  1942,  those  with  slight  physical  defects  were 
placed  in  Class  1-B,  available  for  limited  service,  but  at  that  time  the 
Army  began  calling  1-B  men,  and  the  classification  has  now  been 
abolished.  As  calls  from  the  Army  are  received,  the  draft  board  sends 
its  1-A  men  to  the  army  examination  station  for  a final  physical 
check-up. 

Under  the  original  system  this  was  followed  by  an  immediate  induc- 
tion into  the  Army,  which  frequently  created  hardships  for  those  who 
were  rejected,  since  they  had  already  given  up  their  jobs.  An  experi- 
ment was  therefore  begun  in  Pennsylvania,  whereby  men  were  given 
from  one  to  two  weeks  after  passing  their  final  physical  tests  to  wind 
up  their  civilian  afYairs.  The  success  of  this  “Pennsylvania  Plan”  caused 
its  adoption  in  other  States,  and,  after  being  suspended  for  the  first 
six  months  of  war,  it  is  now  again  in  operation. 

Two  important  changes  of  policy  have  been  made  since  Selective 
Service  was  first  instituted.^  Prior  to  the  declaration  of  war  aliens  who 
had  not  declared  their  intention  of  becoming  citizens  were  not  subject 
to  service,  but  such  persons  are  now  called  up,  and  the  military  authori- 
ties determine  whether  they  are  acceptable  to  the  armed  forces.  The 
enactment  of  the  Servicemen’s  Dependents’  Allowance  Act  on  June  23, 
1942,  made  it  possible  to  induct  men  with  dependents.  The  policy  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Selective  Service  System  since  that  time  has  been  to  in- 
duct registrants  in  the  following  order:  (1)  Single  men  with  no  de- 
pendents; (2)  single  men  with  collateral  dependents;  (3)  married  men 
without  children  maintaining  a bona  fide  family  relationship  with  their 
wives.  Men  who  married  since  December  8,  1941,  or  at  a time  when 
induction  was  imminent,  are  considered  as  single  persons  under  this 
policy.'  During  1942  only  a few  childless  husbands  were  called,  but  it  is 
expected  that  even  fathers  may  be  taken  by  the  end  of  1943. 

^ Final  Message  of  Arthur  H.  James  . . . (Harrisburg,  1943),  p.  267. 
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Selecting  Our  Soldiers 

One  of  the  most  difficult  classificaition  problems  is  the  deferment  of 
men  in  essential  work.  More  than  900  occupations  have  been  listed  by 
the  War  Manpower  Commission  as  essential,  but  the  local  boards  defer 
a man  only  when  he  is  essential  to  an  essential  occupation.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Selective  Service  System  has  made  extensive  efforts  to  educate 
employers  on  the  need  of  both  requesting  the  deferment  of  men  who 
are  essential  and  not  requesting  deferment  for  men  who  can  be  re- 
placed. This  policy  of  maintaining  direct  contact  with  employers  has 
resulted  in  the  settlement  of  many  occupational  controversies  by  the  local 
boards  without  the  necessity  of  a review  by  the  board  of  appeal. 

The  State  Selective  Service  System,  which  has  been  headed  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Benjamin  F.  Evans  as  Acting  Director  since  the 
resignation  of  Doctor  Lewis  on  December  1,  1941,  includes  almost  9,000 
persons,  of  whom  only  one-fifth  receive  compensation.  The  loyalty  of 
the  7,000  men  and  women  who  have  given  millions  of  hours  of  their  time 
without  pay  to  make  the  fateful  decision  as  to  which  of  their  fellow 
citizens  should  be  sent  forth  to  war  deserves  high  tribute.  It  has  con- 
tributed to  giving  Pennsylvania’s  Selective  Service  System  an  outstand- 
ing record  of  efficiency  and  economy  of  operation.  Another  Pennsyl- 
vania innovation  which  should  be  mentioned  is  an  experiment  now  being 
conducted  at  the  Lewisburg  Federal  Penitentiary,  whereby  a special 
local  board  is  determining  which  men  with  criminal  records  have  been 
rehabilitated  to  such  a point  that  they  can  be  inducted  into  the  United 
States  Army. 

The  high  quality  of  the  men  Pennsylvania  is  sending  to  defend 
democracy  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  46  per  cent  of  the  State’s  selectees 
were  rated  as  having  superior  intelligence.  Only  three-tenths  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  State’s  military-age  registrants  have  been  reported  as 
delinquent,  and  one-third  of  these  were  cleared  of  the  charges.  Founded 
on  the  principle  of  religious  freedom,  Pennsylvania  quite  naturally  leads 
the  nation  in  conscientious  objectors,  but  these  make  up  only  six- 
hundredths  of  one  per  cent  of  the  registrants  of  military  age.  Accord- 
ing to  War  Department  figures,  Pennsylvania  ranks  fourteenth  among 
the  States  in  percentage  of  volunteer  enlistments,  with  .53  per  cent  of 
the  entire  population  having  enlisted,  and  third  in  actual  number  of 
volunteers.®  The  Keystone  State  led  the  nation  in  Marine  Corps  en- 
listments— approximately  12,500  in  the  year  after  Pearl  Harbor. 

® Time,  February  1,  1943,  p.  62. 
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Honoring  the  Uniform 


Pennsylvanians  have  been  very  proud  of  the  Commonwealth’s  half 
million  soldiers  and  sailors.  In  the  western  part  of  the  State  and  as  far 
east  as  Lewistown,  fellow  townsmen  march  down  to  the  station  with  the 
boys  as  they  head  for  the  reception  centers,  bands  blaring  the  way.  In 
one  community  the  farewell  was  so  enthusiastic  that  two  of  the  selectees 
were  unable  to  get  on  the  train.  Honor  rolls  bearing  the  names  of  local 
men  who  are  serving  their  country  have  blossomed  in  almost  every  town ; 
even  city  blocks  are  raising  their  service  flags.  From  the  New  Cumber- 
land Reception  Center  comes  weekly  a radio  program,  ‘‘Pennsylvanians 
on  Parade,”  displaying  the  amazing  talents  of  the  latest  selectees.  To 
entertain  these  men  and  their  fellow  soldiers  Pennsylvania  contributed 
one  million  books  in  the  Victory  Book  Campaign  in  1942,  one-tenth  of 
the  national  quota,  Pittsburgh  being  the  first  major  city  in  the  country 
to  go  over  the  top  in  the  drive. 

Pennsylvanians  have  been  gracious  to  the  soldiers  stationed  within 
the  borders  of  the  State.  The  ladies  of  York  handed  gifts  to  every  pass- 
ing troop  convoy;  the  Register  of  Wills  of  Dauphin  County  provides 
free  marriage  licenses  for  all  soldiers ; the  American  Legion  and  other 
organizations  send  presents  to  their  local  servicemen ; movies  have  made 
special  rates  for  them ; motorists  pick  them  up.  More  formal  hospitality 
is  coordinated  by  the  United  Service  Organizations,  which  represents 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  National  Catholic  Community 
Service,  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board,  the  Salvation  Army  and  the  National 
Travellers  Aid  Association.  The  USO  maintains  29  operations  in 
Pennsylvania,  for  which  52  professional  employes  are  provided  in  addi- 
tion to  maintenance  and  clerical  help  and  volunteer  workers.  These  are 
all  clubs  for  servicemen,  ranging  in  size  from  large  buildings  to  small 
rooms,  save  for  a few  instances  where  employes  have  been  assigned  to 
help  organize  existing  community  resources,  in  which  case  there  is  no 
specific  USO  recreation  center.  Four  of  these  centers,  at  Bethlehem, 
Chester  and  Erie,  are  intended  for  men  and  women  engaged  in  war 
production  in  overcrowded  communities  ; six  per  cent  of  the  USO  budget 
is  set  aside  for  this  service.* 

Twelve  of  the  servicemen’s  clubs  are  concentrated  in  the  Harrisburg 
area,  in  Harrisburg,  Lebanon,  Mechanicsburg,  Middletown  and  Carlisle. 
Seven  others  are  located  in  the  Pittsburgh-Sharon  area,  five  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  one  in  Wilkes-Barre.  These  clubs  are  operated  by  one  of  the 

* Special  Report  Prepared  for  the  Historical  Commission  by  the  USO. 
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member  agencies  of  the  USO.  No  official  reports  on  the  operation  of 
these  clubs  are  available,  but  in  one  recent  month  114,000  persons 
attended  these  service  clubs,  while  nearly  140,000  participated  in  group 
activities  sponsored  by  them. 

In  addition  to  these  recreation  centers  operated  directly  by  the  or- 
ganizations belonging  to  USO,  there  are  at  least  nine  local  USO  com- 
mittees, supported  by  local  contributions  of  time  and  money,  who  are 
conducting  volunteer  programs  of  one  sort  or  another,  in  some  cases 
even  maintaining  a recreation  center.  Those  which  are  known  are  at 
Easton,  Hollidaysburg,  Lancaster,  Meadville,  New  Castle,  Pittsburgh, 
Scranton,  Stroudsburg  and  York,  and  there  are  doubtless  many  others 
in  the  State.  This  total  does  not  include  Philadelphia’s  famous  Stage 
Door  Canteen  where  stars  of  stage  and  screen  entertain  the  buck  private. 

Pennsylvania  is  gratefully  proud  of  her  fighting  sons,  and  she  wants 
them  to  know  it. 


’local 
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II.  THE  I\IEN  OE  WAR 


Nut  until  bombs  screamed  down  througb  tbe  early  morning  sun- 
shine of  Hawaii,  and  radios  blared  continuously  through  a 
memorable  Sunday  afternoon,  did  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  take 
a good,  appraising  look  at  their  national  armed  forces.  And,  for  the 
first  time,  most  of  them  learned  that  the  greater  part  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  carrying  on  this  sudden  war  would  fall  on  the  shoulders  of 
fellow-Pennsylvanians.  The  importance  of  this  task- — not  alone  to  the 
people  of  America,  but  to  the  embattled  soldiery  of  all  our  automatic 
Allies — became  alm.ost  immediately  evident  when  on  March  9,  1942, 
the  White  House  announced  a reorganization  of  the  General  Staff,  to 
cope  with  the  peculiar  problems  of  a global,  three-dimensional  war. 

With  this  announcement,  the  name  of  General  George  Catlett 
Marshall,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  States  Army,  became  of  para- 
mount significance  throughout  the  entire  world.  And  if  Uniontown  had 
been  proud  of  her  native  son  before,  the  Pennsylvania  community  now 
literally  beamed  in  the  reflected  glory  of  “General  George’s”  singular 
honor.  The  61 -year-old  Pennsylvanian  had  been  entrusted  with  the 
military  administration  of  a conflict  without  parallel  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  No  other  general  in  all  history  had  to  face  what  General 
George  Marshall  would  be  expected  to  do.  Yet  no  one  doubted,  or  yet 
doubts,  that  he  can  do  it.  His  background  speaks  for  itself : 

George  Marshall  was  born  in  Uniontown,  Fayette  County,  December 
31,  1880.  His  introduction  to  the  routine  of  military  life  came  in  1897, 
when  he  was  enrolled  in  the  Virginia  Military  Institute.  Second  Lieu- 
tenant Marshall  was  commissioned  in  February,  1901,  and  the  following 
year  went  out  to  the  Philippines  with  an  infantry  unit.  Home  again 
in  1903,  he  attended  the  U.  S.  Infantry-Cavalry  School  and  the  Army 
Staff  College  before  returning  to  serve  another  “hitch”  in  the  Islands 
during  the  years  1913-1916.  Gathering  war  clouds  in  Europe  brought 
about  his  recall,  and  when  the  violent  storm  of  the  Great  War  was  at 
its  height,  he  was  in  France  as  Chief  of  Operations,  First  American 
Army,  and  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Eighth  Army  Corps.  A tactical  genius, 
whose  brilliance  amazed  war-weary  Erench  and  British  commanders. 
General  Marshall  was  credited  with  planning  and  carrying  out  the 
strategy  that  finally  shattered  the  last  great  German  offensive  of  1918. 
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After  the  Armistice,  the  Pennsylvania  officer  became  Aide-de-Camp 
to  General  John  Pershing,  .serving  in  this  capacity  until  1924.  There 
followed  three  years  in  China,  where  he  had  opportunity  to  observe 
both  the  manifestations  of  Japanese  militarism  and  basic  Oriental 
psychology.  Once  more  back  in  the  United  States,  General  Marshall 
was  active  in  Army  Training  School  work.  In  1939,  as  Hitler’s  legions 
poured  into  Czechoslovakia,  he  was  named  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United 
States  Army,  and  began  preparations  for  the  expected  expansion  of  the 
armed  forces. 

Inconspicuous  until  after  the  White  House  announcement  in  March 
of  1942,  General  Marshall  now  leaped  into  the  headlines.  In  company 
with  Harry  Hopkins,  Lend-Lease  Administrator,  the  General  made  a 
surprise  flight  to  London,  where  he  conferred  with  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  and  British  military  leaders.  This  was  in  April,  less  than  a 
month  after  his  elevation  to  the  High  Command.  At  that  time  the 
General  told  the  world  that  the  “ Yanks  are  coming  again,”  and  promised 
speedy  action,  x^lready,  hundreds  of  his  soldiers  were  in  the  British 
Isles,  training  for  the  action  that,  seven  months  later,  would  land  them 
in  North  Africa  to  open  the  long-awaited  “second  front.” 

Now,  General  Marshall's  soldiers  are  scattered  across  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  On  four  continents  and  in  the  island  outposts  of  the  sea, 
United  States  men-at-arms  stand  ready  to  carry  out  the  decisive  actions 
now  being  planned  by  a man  who  once  “played  soldier”  in  the  front 
yard  of  his  Pennsylvania  home.  It  will  be  quite  the  biggest  job  George 
Catlett  Marshall  ever  has  attempted,  but  he  has  adequate  help.  . . . 


Nine-Star  Constellation 

Reorganization  of  the  General  Staff  brought  three  more  Pennsyl- 
vanians into  the  international  limelight.  Each  wearing  the  three  silver 
stars  of  Lieutenant  General,  a trio  of  military  specialists  from  Em- 
porium, Gladwynne  and  York,  are  concentrating  their  varied  skills  on 
the  preparation  of  a most  unpleasant  “gift”  for  Hitler,  Mussolini, 
Hirohito  and  Company. 

George  Marshall’s  right-hand  man  in  this  grim  game  of  life  and  death 
is  Lieutenant  General  Joseph  McNarney,  48-year-old  native  of  Em- 
porium, Cameron  County,  who  holds  the  official  title  of  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff,  and  is  empowered  to  act  in  the  name  of  his  Chief  in  all  adminis- 
trative duties.  The  Deputy  is  an  Air  Force  man,  whose  elevation  to  the 
High  Command  is  symbolic  of  the  “new  school  of  war,”  which  calls 
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for  the  closest  cooperation  between  ground  and  air  arms  of  the  military 
forces.  General  McNarney  is  recognized  as  an  accomplished  adminis- 
trator, and  his  advance  through  the  grades  of  rank  to  his  present  position 
is  indicative  of  both  determination  and  ability.  Described  by  newsmen 
as  “dour,  taciturn  and  officially  ruthless,”  Emporium’s  No.  1 citizen  is 
a personification  of  the  new  American  Army^ — hardboiled,  old-school 
discipline  plus  the  most  modern  approach  to  tactical  problems. 

More  colorful,  and  no  less  important,  than  General  “Joe”  McNarney 
is  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Air  Force,  Lieutenant 
General  Henry  “Hap”  Arnold,^  of  Gladwynne,  Montgomery  County, 
whose  orders  will  unleash  the  full  striking  power  of  the  American 
eagles  in  the  skies  over  half  a dozen  foreign  fronts. 

General  Arnold,  at  56,  has  reached  the  climax  of  an  amazing  career. 
He  was  one  the  U.  S.  Army’s  first  five  aviators,  flying  the  topheavy 
“kites”  of  1911,  after  finishing  a course  in  flight  instruction  with  the 
inventors  of  the  airplane,  Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright.  The  General  has 
a number  of  “firsts”  to  his  credit,  including  the  first  airplane  delivery 
of  U.  S.  Mail;  the  firing  of  the  first  machine  gun  from  aircraft;  and 
the  first  altitude  record  of  6,540  feet,  set  in  1912.  During  World  War  I, 
the  pioneer  Army  airman  was  Assistant  Director  of  Military  Aeronau- 
tics, in  charge  of  30  flight  training  schools,  15,000  officers  and  125,000 
men.  Following  the  war,  he  aided  materially  in  the  development  of  the 
Army  Air  Corps,  and  braved  the  censure  of  his  superiors  for  upholding 
the  views  of  the  late  General  “Billy”  Mitchell — who  warned  of  the  com- 
ing supremacy  of  air  power. 

The  third  Lieutenant  General  from  Pennsylvania  is  Jacol)  Loucks 
Devers,  55-year-old  native  of  York,  York  County.  Raised  to  the  three- 
star  rank  early  in  1942,  General  Devers  is  an  Armored  Force  man  all 
the  way  through.  Now  Commander  in  Chief  of  this  most  important 
branch  of  ground  operationals,  he  is  really  the  “father”  of  the  mechan- 
ized combat  trains  that  combine  best  features  of  artillery  and  cavalry, 
plus  a few  unpleasant  tricks  of  their  own.  Commissioned  in  the  Field 
Artillery  following  his  graduation  from  West  Point  with  the  Class  of 
1909,  the  Yorker  began  a rapid  rise  through  the  ranks.  He  served  with 
distinction  through  World  War  I,  and  emerged  with  a clear  idea  about 
future  warfare-on-wheels.  After  mechanizing  the  defenses  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  in  1939,  he  was  promoted  to  Brigadier  General, 


^Raised  to  temporary  rank  of  full  General  by  Executive  Order,  March  19,  1943. 
General  Arnold  thus  becomes  the  first  Air  Force  officer  to  attain  four-star  ranking. 
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and  a year  later  received  the  rank  of  Major  General  and  command!  of 
the  Armored  Force  base  at  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky.  Early  last  year,  by 
executive  order  he  was  raised  to  Lieutenant  General  and  named  Chief 
of  American  Armored  Forces. 

These  men  are  Pennsylvania’s  “Big  Four’’  in  the  Fligh  Command  of 
the  American  Army.  Serving  under  them  in  General  Staff  posts  are  a 
number  of  other  Pennsylvania  officers,  including : Lieutenant  Colonel 
Howard  Craig,  44,  Philadelphia,  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  (Plans)  ; 
Brigadier  General  Henry  S.  Aurand,  47,  Shamokin,  Defense  Aide;  and 
Colonel  Robert  Ginsburgh,  46,  Wilkes-Barre,  Public  Relations  Chief 
(Air  Force). 

Wings  Over  Africa 

One  of  the  most  important  task  force  commanders  of  America’s  great 
armies  was  once  a page  boy  in  the  State  Capitol  at  Harrisburg.  Now 
51  years  old.  Major  General  Carl  “Tooey”  Spaatz-  is  bringing  all  his 
vast  and  varied  experience  of  the  intervening  years  to  the  task  of  ruling 
the  skies  over  North  Africa  and  “softening  up”  the  Axis  invasion  coast 
for  a steamroller  drive  into  Continental  Europe.  He  is  a native  of 
Boyertown,  Berks  County,  where  he  graduated  from  high  school  at 
the  age  of  14.  He  entered  West  Point  in  1910.  Eollowing  his  gradua- 
tion, and  a brief  tour  of  duty  in  Hawaii,  he  transferred  to  the  air  service 
in  1916.  Fie  saw  action  on  the  Mexican  Border,  then  went  to  France, 
where  he  soon  earned  a reputation  as  a “hot  shot”  combat  pilot.  Single- 
handed,  he  knocked  down  three  German  planes  during  the  St.  Mihiel 
offensive  of  September,  1918,  and  was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Cross.  He  also  was  in  charge  of  training  at  the  Issoudon  Aviation 
School. 

After  the  war,  he  toured  the  United  States  with  an  Army  “Flying 
Circus,”  in  the  interests  of  the  Victory  Loan  Drive.  The  following  years 
brought  him  commands  of  air  wings  from  Michigan  to  Texas,  and  he 
was  named  Air  Commandant  of  the  Eighth  Corps  Area.  Is  the  famous 
“Question  Mark,”  a tri-motored  Army  transport  plane.  Major  Spaatz 
and  a crew  of  four  went  aloft  on  New  Year’s  Day,  1929,  to  set  a record 
for  sustained  flight.  They  remained  in  the  air  ISO  hours,  40  minutes 
and  15  seconds. 

For  this  feat,  which  pointed  the  way  for  spectacular  developments  in 
aircraft  design,  Spattz  won  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross.  Soon  after- 

° Promoted  to  Lieutenant  General  by  Executive  Order,  March,  1943. 
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ward,  he  began  his  sudden  rise  through  the  grades,  which,  in  June,  1942, 
brought  him  to  the  top  post  of  the  combat  services — Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  United  States  Army  Air  Forces  in  the  European  theatre 
of  war.  With  the  opening  of  the  African  front.  Major  General  Spaatz 
transferred  his  headquarters  from  London  to  Morocco  and  began  imme- 
diate large-scale  assaults  on  Italy  and  Axis-held  islands  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  “Big  Boss”  of  the  Flying  Fortresses,  the  deadly  medium 
bombers  and  the  swift  fighter  and  attack  squadrons  still  rates  as  an 
active  command  pilot  and  combat  observer,  and  personally  had  led  his 
airmen  into  action  over  the  ancient  battlegrounds  of  Tunisia. 


Guarding  the  Lifeline 

The  yet-tenuous  lifeline  between  Great  Britain  and  the  active  fight- 
ing fronts  on  the  African  rnainland  has  long  been  a matter  of  prime 
concern  to  Allied  war  strategists.  The  task  of  keeping  the  sea  lanes 
open — both  to  invasion  beachheads  and  to  debarkation  ports  in  the 
British  Isles — has  devolved  upon  a Pennsylvania  naval  officer.  Admiral 
Harold  Stark,  62-year-old  native  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Luzerne  County, 
and  former  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  is  now  serving  as  Commander 
in  Chief  of  American  Naval  Forces  in  European  waters.  Transferred 
to  active  service  by  executive  order  during  the  summer  of  1942,  Admiral 
Stark  has  already  proved  his  great  worth  as  a skilled  commander,  who 
knows  every  ship  in  his  force  from  keel  to  main  truck.  In  the  waters 
where  once,  during  1917-1919,  he  served  as  an  aide  on  the  staff  of 
Admiral  Sims,  the  Pennsylvania  officer  is  again  matching  wits  with  a 
tricky  and  unscrupulous  enemy.  His  problems  today  are  far  more  com- 
plex, but  the  vital  merchant  ships  and  troop  transports  entrusted  to  his 
care  are  getting  through  to  their  destinations. 

Admiral  Stark  was  born  in  Wilkes-Barre  on  November  12,  1880. 
Appointed  to  Annapolis  in  1903,  he  was  commissioned  as  Ensign  two 
years  later.  Eollowing  the  World  War,  through  which  he  served  as  a 
staff  commander,  he  began  his  rise  through  the  grades.  Erom  1928  to 
1930,  he  was  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  destroyer  squadrons.  Erom  1930  to 
1933  he  served  as  aide  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  There  followed  a 
year  as  Commander  of  the  U.  S.  S.  West  Virginia;  three  years  as  Chief 
of  the  Naval  Ordnance  Bureau;  three  years  as  Commander  of  the 
Cruiser  Division,  United  States  Battle  Eorce,  and  finally,  appointment 
as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  in  1939.  He  attained  his  Rear  Admiral 
ranking  in  1934,  and  his  Admiral’s  flag  three  years  later. 
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Voices  of  Victory 


The  mobility  of  modern  land  warfare  requires  rapid  and  efficient  com- 
munication between  field  units  and  posts  of  command.  No  longer  does 
the  telephone  alone  bring  the  guiding  voices  across  miles  of  steel-swept 
battlefields ; today,  a variety  of  communication  means  interlocks  our 
scattered  forces.  Thus,  the  U.  S.  Army  Signal  Corps,  which  found  its 
first  dramatic  importance  on  a rock-crowned  ridge  at  Gettysburg,  has 
evolved  into  one  of  the  most  vital  service  commands.  And  directing  the 
intricate  aiifl  complex  system  of  Army  communications  is  another  man 
of  Pennsylvania,  Major  General  Dawson  Olmstead,  of  Corry,  Erie 
County.  Major  General  Olmstead  is  a product  of  the  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point,  who  rose  rapidly  through  the  grades  to  his  present  post 
of  responsibility — training  and  directing  the  voices  of  victory  now  being 
heard  around  the  world. 


Gold  Stars  Shining 

Almost  two  months  before  the  nation  was  officially  at  war,  Pennsyl- 
vania mourned  her  first  legitimate  casualty  of  the  global  conflict.  Iral 
William  Stoltz,  of  Spangler,  Cambria  County,  a member  of  the  U.  S. 
Navy,  became  the  State’s  first  gold  star  man  of  World  War  II,  as  Axis 
torpedoes  struck  and  destroyed  the  U.  S.  S.  Kearney,  near  Iceland,  on 
October  17,  1941. 

The  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  and  subsequent  fighting  on  Bataan 
Peninsula  in  the  Philippines,  brought  death  to  scores  of  Pennsylvanians. 
Every  casualty  list  issued  since  the  opening  of  hostilities  emphasizes 
the  Commonwealth’s  representation  in  the  active  fighting  services.  Mili- 
tary censorship  regulations  forbid  anything  but  approximations  of 
casualties  by  areas,  and  it  is  thus  impossible,  as  yet,  to  pay  adequate 
tribute  to  the  heroic  dead  of  the  Keystone  State.  Heaviest  operational 
toll  of  the  war  to  date,  as  far  as  Pennsylvania  is  concerned,  is  that  of 
Guadalcanal,  where  almost  half  a hundred  Pennsylvanians  met  death 
with  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  ground  and  air  forces  in  action  against 
the  Japanese.  Many  also  died  in  the  skies  over  Burma  and  China. 

With  the  opening  of  the  second  front  in  Africa,  the  percentage  of 
casualties  increased  sharply.  The  first  U.  S.  paratrooper  to  be  killed 
in  action  in  the  European  theater  of  operations  was  a Pennsylvanian — 
Corporal  W.  Edwin  Sprenkle,  of  Eawn  Grove,  York  County.  Christmas 
Day,  1942,  was  a day  of  sadness  in  hundreds  of  homes  throughout  the 
Keystone  State.  Women,  too,  were  represented  on  the  roll  of  honor. 
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Second  Lieutenant  Gertrude  Irwin,  U.  S.  Army  Nurse  Corps,  of 
Ligonier,  Westmoreland  County,  died  in  North  Africa,  and  the  fate  of 
several  other  Pennsylvania  Army  and  Navy  nurses,  missing  since  the 
fall  of  Corregidor,  is  unknown.  Miss  Anna  Bernatitus,  of  Exeter, 
Luzerne  County,  was  the  only  Navy  nurse  to  escape  the  “Rock.” 

Added  to  these  military  casualties  are  the  scores  of  merchant  seamen 
lost  by  submarine  action  off  the  eastern  seaboard  and  on  the  long  Arctic 
convoy  routes.  Pennsylvania  has  already  counted  an  impressive  list  of 
these  unsung  heroes  of  the  war  of  supply,  and  has  sent  hundreds  more 
to  take  their  places  abroad  the  vital  merchantmen. 

But  if  great  numbers  have  died,  hundreds  of  thousands  go  fighting 
on^ — in  jungles,  desert  sands,  frigid  wastelands,  hostile  seas  and  the  vast 
skies  over  a dozen  battlefronts.  The  Pennsylvanians  alone — represent- 
ing, as  they  do,  every  branch  of  the  military  and  naval  services — would 
comprise  a formidable  armed  force.  This  great  armed  company  of 
Pennsylvanians,  taken  by  themselves,  would  be  more  than  twice  as  large 
as  Meade’s  and  Lee’s  combined  armies  at  Gettysburg.  Through  the 
largest  Selective  Service  organization  in  the  nation,  Pennsylvania  con- 
tinues to  send  more  men  into  training  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union, 
with  the  exception  of  New  York.  If  the  present  rate  of  inductions  con- 
tinue, when  America’s  planned  Army  of  7,500,000  men  is  completely 
rostered,  at  least  every  tenth  man  will  be  a Pennsylvanian.  Voluntary 
enlistments  in  all  the  services  prior  to  restrictive  orders  are  included 
in  the  estimate  of  Pennsylvania’s  numerical  representation  in  the  armed 
forces. 


Valiant  Is  the  Word  For  . . . 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Boyd  Wagner:  Less  than  a year  after  America 
first  heard  the  name  of  her  first  great  air  ace  of  World  War  II,  Johns- 
town was  mourning  the  loss  of  this  same  hero — native  son  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Boyd  D.  Wagner,  26,  one  of  the  Army’s  youngest  wearers  of 
the  silver  oak  leaves.  The  gallant  Pennsylvanian,  who  had  jested  with 
violent,  flaming  death  in  far-away  skies,  was  “missing”  on  a routine 
flight  between  Florida  and  Alabama. 

Familiarly  known  as  “Buzz,”  Lieutenant  Colonal  Wagner  was  a one- 
man  air  force  during  the  slow  tragedy  of  Bataan  Peninsula.  Officially 
credited  with  seven  Japanese  planes  shot  down  in  aerial  combat,  his  fellow 
officers  insisted  that  he  had  personally  destroyed  almost  half  a hundred 
other  enemy  planes  on  the  ground.  Once,  it  was  said,  he  knocked 
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down  a swift  Zero  fighter  while  flying  upside  down.  Although  many  of 
the  numerous  tales  of  Wagner’s  feats  may  be  apocryphal,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  officers  and  men  of  the  heroic  Pacific  fighting  wings  have 
unanimously  hailed  him  as  the  best  and  the  bravest  of  the  Pearl  Harbor 
avengers.  A slight  eye  wound,  suffered  in  combat  over  the  Philippines, 
put  an  end  to  his  active  fighting  career  and  sent  him  to  Australia  as 
an  instructor.  Later,  he  returned  to  Pennsylvania  for  a visit  and  a new 
assignment  as  engineering  expert  on  aeronautical  design  problems.  One 
of  the  nation’s  greatest  aircraft  engineers,  at  Wright  Field,  paid  the 
final  expressive  tribute  to  the  flier’s  versatile  genius.  “During  the  two 
weeks  Colonel  Wagner  was  here,”  he  said,  “we  learned  more  about 
what  was  needed  in  the  way  of  certain  airplanes  than  we  learned  in  the 
previous  year.® 

Early  in  January,  1943,  Lieutenant  Colonel  “Buzz”  Wagner  came 
home  for  the  last  time.  The  shattered  body  of  the  heroic  flier  was  found 
in  the  wreckage  of  his  fast,  single-seat  pursuit  plane  in  a lonely  Florida 
meadow.  More  than  10,000  people  turned  out  for  Johnstown’s  greatest 
funeral,  as  ranking  officers  of  the  Air  Force  and  fighting  comrades 
from  the  South  Pacific  paid  a last  military  tribute  to  “the  best,  the 
greatest  and  the  swellest  pilot.” 

Chief  Boatsu’aiii  Edwin  J . Hill:  The  rarest  of  all  American  service 
decorations — the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor — was  awarded  for  the 
first  time  in  this  war  to  a Navy  man.  Chief  Boatswain  Edwin  J.  Hill, 
47,  of  Philadelphia.  The  nation’s  highest  honor  came  posthumously  to 
Sailor  Hill,  for  he  died  in  the  wreckage-littered  waters  of  Pearl  Harbor 
after  a superhuman  attempt  to  save  his  ship  from  the  Japanese  bombers. 
His  citation  read,  in  part:  “During  the  height  of  the  strafing  and  bomb- 
ing, he  led  his  men  of  a detail  handling  lines  of  a warship  to  the  quays, 
cast  off  the  lines  and  swam  back  to  his  ship.  Later,  while  on  the  fore- 
castle attempting  to  let  go  the  anchors,  he  was  blown  overboard  and 
killed  by  the  explosion  of  several  bombs.” 

Edwin  F.  Cheney,  Jr.:  Edwin  F.  Cheney,  Jr.,  did  not  wear  a uniform 
of  the  armed  services.  He  was  a sailor  in  the  Aderchant  Marine,  entrusted 
with  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  modern  war-time  tasks — moving 
tons  of  inflammable  fuel  through  submarine-infested  waters  in  a slow, 
defenseless  tanker.  The  dreaded  moment  materialized ; torpedoes  struck, 
Cheney’s  ship  became  a blazing  hell.  Alone,  the  24-year-old  resident  of 
Yeadon,  Delaware  County,  managed  to  rescue  eleven  of  his  shipmates 

^Time,  December  14,  1942,  p.  82. 
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from  the  holocaust  of  burning  waters.  For  this,  the  Pennsylvanian  was 
awarded  the  first  Distinguished  Service  Medal  ever  presented  to  a mem- 
ber of  the  Merchant  IMarine. 

Foxir  Who  Were  Expendable:  One  of  the  most  dramatic  narrative 
accounts  yet  to  come  out  of  the  war  celebrates  the  magnificent  achieve- 
ments of  the  Motor  Torpedo  Boat  Squadron  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
Commander  John  Bulkeley  during  those  tragic  weeks  of  Bataan  and 
Corregidor.  At  least  four  Pennsylvanians,  all  now  missing,  were  num- 
bered among  tliose  brave  “expendables”  who  started  General  Douglas 
MacArthur  on  his  way  to  Australia.  All  Navy  men,  each  received  the 
Army  Silver  Star. 

They  were : Richard  A.  Regan,  37,  Upper  Darby,  Delaware  County ; 
John  Shambora,  34,  resident  of  Bethlehem,  Northampton  County;  Paul 
E.  Eichelberger,  34,  resident  of  Shippensburg,  Cumberland  County,  and 
Harry  G.  Keath,  25,  Lancaster. 


And  the  Host  of  Others — 

These  men  are  only  typical  of  the  high  brand  of  valor  displayed  by 
men  of  the  Keystone  State  during  their  first  year  in  arms.  In  this  brief 
summary,  it  would  be  impossible  to  cite  individual  service  records ; 
full  and  complete  credit  must  await  the  leisure  and  perspective  of  the 
post-war  historians.  There  are,  of  course,  hundreds  of  others.  . . . 
Lieutenant  Joseph  E.  Lockard,  Williamsport,  Lycoming  County,  who, 
as  a private  in  the  signal  corps,  accidentally  detected  the  approach  of 
Japanese  bombers  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  gave  an  unheeded  warning.  . . . 
Ensign  Paul  W.  Schlegel,  22,  resident  of  Fleetwood,  Berks  County, 
youngest  recipient  of  the  Navy  Cross  in  Pennsylvania.  . . . Aviation 
Machinist’s  Mate  Donald  x'k.  Graham,  Scranton,  Lackawanna  County, 
who  won  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  for  heroism  during  the  defense 
of  Wake  Island.  . . . Submarine  Commanders  John  L.  DeTar  and  James 
C.  Dempsey,  both  of  Philadelphia,  each  of  whom  won  Navy  Crosses 
for  successful  cruises  of  destruction  against  Japanese  shipping.  . . . 
Major  J.  Gilpin  Bright,  Reading,  Berks  County,  who  was  awarded 
the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  for  his  exploits  with  the  famous  “Flying 
Tigers.”  . . . Ensign  Francis  E.  Pinter,  Bethlehem,  Northampton 
County,  holder  of  the  Distinguished  Plying  Cross  for  a risky  rescue-at- 
sea  of  seventeen  survivors  of  a torpedoed  merchantman.  . . . Captain 
James  J.  Bevlock,  Cynwyd,  Montgomery  County,  who,  at  22,  was 
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killed  in  an  airplane  accident ; he  held  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross 
for  extraordinary  heroism  in  the  Pacific  theater  of  war. 

Pennsylvania  salutes  these  men,  living  and  dead,  and  the  thousands 
of  their  comrades  on  land  and  sea  and  in  the  air,  who  are  upholding 
so  gloriously  a most  noble  fighting  heritage.  They  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. 
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III.  THE  HOME  FRONT 


PENNSYLVANIA'S  civilian  defense  is  in  the  able  hands  of  the 
State  Council  of  Defense,  “the  finest  in  the  United  States,”  accord- 
ing to  Frank  Bane,  Director  of  the  National  Council  of  State 
Governments.  Authorized  by  the  Assembly  in  March,  1941,  the  Council 
was  established  on  April  7 by  proclamation  of  Governor  Arthur  H. 
James,  who  throughout  the  remainder  of  his  term  was  in  constant  touch 
with  its  activities.  It  is  composed  of  eleven  members,  the  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth,  as  chairman,  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  the  State 
Treasurer,  the  Auditor  General,  the  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs,  the 
Adjutant  General,  the  Senate’s  President  pro  tempore,  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  and  three  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  the  Senate  President  and  the  Speaker.  To  serve  as  Executive 
Director,  the  Council  drafted  Dr.  A.  C.  Marts,  president  of  Bucknell 
University,  and  named  A.  Boyd  Hamilton  Secretary. 

Defense  activities  are  supervised  locally  by  county  and  local  councils 
of  defense,  of  which  there  are  now  more  than  1,100.  In  addition  two 
District  Councils  have  been  set  up  to  act  as  coordinating  agencies  in 
metropolitan  areas.  The  Philadelphia  District  Council,  headed  by  Mayor 
Bernard  Samuel,  comprises  five  counties,  while  nine  western  Pennsyl- 
vania counties  make  up  the  Pittsburgh  District  Council,  with  Mayor 
Cornelius  Scully  as  its  chairman. 

The  primary  function  of  the  defense  councils  of  course  is  to  organize 
protection  against  possible  air  raids.  The  detection  of  enemy  planes  is 
under  direct  control  of  the  U.  S.  Army  through  the  Aircraft  Warning 
Service.  About  1,200  outdoor  observation  posts  all  over  the  State, 
manned  largely  by  civilian  volunteers  secured  by  the  American  Legion, 
keep  constant  watch  over  the  skies.  Every  approaching  plane  is  reported 
promptly  to  a secret  filter  center,  where  the  movement  of  all  aircraft 
is  plotted  on  a large  map.  If  an  enemy  plane  should  be  reported,  the 
Army  would  immediately  flash  an  alert  through  the  civilian  air  raid 
warning  system.  This  system  is  operated  directly  by  the  councils  of 
defense.  The  State  is  divided  into  57  districts,  each  with  a warning 
center  where  alerts  are  received  from  the  Army  and  transmitted  through- 
out the  district. 
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Citizens  Defense  Corps 


The  flashing  of  such  an  alert  brings  into  action  the  nearly  600,000 
volunteer  members  of  the  Citizens  Defense  Corps,  who  are  organized 
to  hold  air  raid  damage  to  life  and  property  to  a minimum.  Of  the  16 
Protective  Units  which  make  up  this  corps,  the  air  raid  wardens  are 
the  most  familiar.  In  each  county  there  is  a chief  air  raid  warden. 
Under  him  are  the  zone  wardens,  in  charge  of  an  area  of  about  50,000 
population,  the  sector  wardens — generally  about  ten  to  a zone — and  the 
post  wardens.  There  are  ten  posts  in  each  sector,  and  usually  four 
wardens  to  a post,  one  of  whom  is  the  senior  warden.  Their  duties 
are  to  make  sure  that  all  lights  are  extinguished  during  a blackout,  to 
direct  persons  to  shelter,  to  report  damage  to  the  control  center,  and  to 
assist  residents  of  their  respective  areas  in  every  way. 

Other  important  Protective  Units  are  the  auxiliary  firemen  and  the 
auxiliary  police.  The  auxiliary  firemen,  operating  under  the  regular 
fire  companies,  man  outposts  in  each  company’s  district,  ready  to  act 
in  any  emergency.  The  auxiliary  police  act  under  the  orders  of  the 
regular  municipal  police,  and  assist  them  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties.  In  Pennsylvania  there  is  also  a special  body  of  auxiliary  traffic 
police  to  assist  the  Pennsylvania  Motor  Police  in  controlling  traffic 
outside  municipalities  during  blackouts. 

County  and  city  councils  of  defense  have  organized  Emergency  Medi- 
cal Committees  to  prepare  for  the  handling  and  treatment  of  air-raid 
casualties  in  cooperation  with  local  hospitals,  doctors  and  nurses.  Hos- 
pitals have  organized  Emergency  Medical  Field  Units  to  set  up  casualty 
stations  at  the  scene  of  a disaster.  Volunteer  Nurses’  Aides  have  been 
trained  by  the  Red  Cross  and  by  local  hospitals  to  replace  in  part  nurses 
who  are  now  with  the  armed  forces  and  to  work  with  the  Emergency 
Medical  Field  Units. 

The  other  Protective  Units  include:  Fire  Watchers;  Emergency  Food 
and  Housing  Corps ; Demolition  and  Clearance  Crews ; Road  Repair 
Crews ; Decontamination  Squads  ; Bomb  Squads ; Rescue  Squads ; Mes- 
sengers ; Staff  Corps ; Drivers’  Corps ; and  Utility  Repair  Crews. 

The  activities  of  all  these  units  during  air  raid  drills  and  actual  raids 
are  coordinated  through  the  control  center.  Here  the  chiefs  of  each 
unit  are  stationed,  under  the  orders  of  a commander,  to  receive  reports 
of  bomb  damage  and  dispatch  necessary  units  to  the  scene.  All  counties 
have  at  least  one  control  center,  and  in  addition  there  is  a State  control 
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center  at  Harrisburg  to  dispatch  aid  from  one  county  to  another  when 
necessary. 

In  the  larger  communities  personnel  to  man  the  defense  organization 
is  recruited  by  Civilian  Defense  Volunteer  Offices.  These  offices,  staffed 
by  women  volunteer  interviewers,  register  applicants  and  refer  them  to 
the  service  for  which  they  are  best  suited.  Over  260  Volunteer  Offices 
have  now  been  opened  in  55  counties.  The  task  of  training  more  than 
five  per  cent  of  the  people  in  the  State  for  the  Citizens  Defense  Corps 
was  handled  by  the  State  Council  of  Defense  and  the  county  councils 
through  the  Public  Service  Institute  of  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. Six  basic  training  courses  are  prescribed  by  the  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense,  and  only  those  who  complete  the  training  are  eligible 
to  wear  the  official  arm  bands  and  insignia. 

Frequent  drills  have  been  held  to  give  the  Citizens  Defense  Corps 
training  in  performing  its  duties.  Until  the  corps  had  been  thoroughly 
tested,  blackouts  were  held  on  a local  basis  after  advance  authorization 
by  the  State  Defense  Council.  When  these  local  tests  had  demonstrated 
that  the  Defense  Corps  was  ready  for  action,  the  first  State-wide  black- 
out was  held  on  June  23,  24  and  25,  the  State  being  blacked  out  in  three 
sections.  A simultaneous  test  was  then  staged  in  July,  including  an  all- 
night  partial  blackout.  In  August  came  the  first  blackout  without  ad- 
vance warning,  in  which  New  Jersey  cooperated.  Surprise  tests  were 
held  in  October  and  November  also.  In  addition,  three  daylight  drills 
were  held  to  test  the  functioning  of  the  defense  organizations  under 
all  conceivable  conditions.  Civilian  defense  workers  have  also  had 
unscheduled  tests  when  flash  floods  called  them  into  action,  and  they 
demonstrated  that  they  were  prepared  to  handle  disasters  caused  by 
nature  as  well  as  those  brought  about  by  enemy  action. 

The  State  Council  is  preparing  to  meet  natural  disaster  of  another 
kind  by  organizing  the  Forest  Fire  Fighters  Service  under  George 
H.  Wirt,  of  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters,  to  insure  that  there 
will  be  adequate  protection  against  costly  forest  fires  this  Spring.  The 
Council  also  established  an  Evacuation  Committee,  headed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Forests  and  Waters,  to  draft  plans  for  removing  the  civilian 
population  from  areas  made  dangerous  by  enemy  attacks. 

Besides  supervising  the  air  raid  defenses  of  the  State,  the  Council 
of  Defense  also  conducts  many  other  activities  of  great  value  to  the 
war  effort.  The  American  Unity  Committee  was  established  in  No- 
vember, 1941,  to  study  conditions  which  might  hinder  “such  unity  of 
the  American  people  as  might  be  needed  in  preparing  an  adequate  de- 
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fense  against  all  attacks.”  It  is  composed  of  nearly  200  members,  with 
Rev.  Dr.  Daniel  A.  Poling,  pastor  of  Grace  Baptist  Temple  in  Phila- 
delphia, as  chairman,  and  Dean  Arthur  R.  Warnock,  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  as  executive  secretary.  When  the  sneak  raid  on  Pearl 
Harbor  created  an  unparalleled  American  unity,  the  committee  decided 
to  devote  itself  to  maintaining  this  unity  and  preserving  a high  morale. 
County  and  local  councils  have  also  appointed  American  Unity  Com- 
mittees. The  State  Council  also  assists  in  this  work  by  maintaining  a 
Speakers’  Bureau,  which  furnishes  persons  to  address  public  meetings. 

A Victory  Garden  Committee,  with  Mrs.  H.  B.  Eliason,  Philadelphia, 
as  chairman,  and  Dr.  Warren  B.  Mack,  Pennsylvanian  State  College, 
as  executive  secretary,  was  also  appointed  by  the  State  Council  of 
Defense.  This  program  was  planned  in  the  spring  of  1942  to  increase 
food  supplies  and  prevent  threatened  shortages.  County  and  local 
Victory  Garden  committees  worked  in  close  cooperation  with  the  county 
farm  agents  to  see  that  gardens  were  planted  only  on  suitable  soil  and 
under  competent  care.  Reports  indicate  that  the  activity  of  these  com- 
mittees resulted  in  750,000  gardens  in  Pennsylvania,  probably  the 
largest  total  for  any  state,  and  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  over  1941. 

The  Council  has  also  supervised  a physical  fitness  program,  aimed  to 
keep  Pennsylvanians  fit  by  achieving  a full  use  of  all  existing  facilities 
for  physical  activity  and  recreation.  The  Council’s  Bureau  of  Child 
Care  has  asked  24  counties  to  create  Bureaus  for  Care  of  Children  and 
Women  in  Defense  Industries,  and  the  first  Child  Care  Center  under 
the  program  was  opened  in  Philadelphia  in  December.  To  mobilize 
public  opinion  behind  war  drives,  block  leaders  have  been  appointed  in 
many  cities  to  explain  these  drives  to  their  neighbors. 


Getting  in  the  Scrap 

One  of  the  most  important  activities  of  the  Council  has  been  the 
salvage  program.  The  first  salvage  campaign  was  conducted  in  the 
summer  of  1941  to  round  up  aluminum,  and  Pennsylvanians  contributed 
almost  900,000  pounds  of  metal,  second  only  to  New  York.  Acute 
shortages  in  other  raw  materials  were  produced  by  the  accelerated  pro- 
duction following  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  provisional  plans  were 
formed  for  the  collection  of  old  automobile  license  plates  and  farm 
scrap.  The  necessity  for  a permanent  organization  soon  becoming  ap- 
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parent,  the  State  Council  early  in  February  appointed  a committee  to 
coordinate  and  stimulate  the  collection  of  scrap  of  all  kinds.  The  chair- 
man of  this  committee  was  Warren  R.  Roberts,  Allentown,  with  Colley 
S.  Baker,  Stroudsburg,  as  executive  secretary.  Local  and  county 
councils  were  also  asked  to  name  committees  to  take  charge  of  the  pro- 
gram locally  and  secure  the  cooperation  of  community  organizations. 
This  new  organization  functioned  so  successfully  that  waste  paper 
collection  had  to  be  called  off  after  three  months,  but  tbe  drive  for 
other  war-scarce  materials  has  continued  without  let-up. 

One  of  the  earliest  concerted  campaigns  on  a State-wide  scale  was 
the  farm  scrap  drive  in  June.  With  the  quota  set  at  40,000  tons,  Penn- 
sylvania farmers  went  over  the  top  by  10,000  tons  of  scrap  metal,  not  to 
mention  550  tons  of  rubber.  Lancaster  County  carried  off  all  the  honors 
by  producing  almost  two  and  one-half  times  its  quota,  the  largest  in  the 
State.  Following  close  on  the  heels  of  this  came  the  scrap  rubber  drive 
in  answer  to  the  President’s  call  for  enough  rubber  to  keep  the  cars  of 
the  nation  on  the  road,  and  Pennsylvanians  piled  up  at  the  State’s  gas 
stations  more  than  25,000  tons  of  rubber. 

The  biggest  campaign  of  the  year  was  the  Scrap  Harvest  in  September 
and  October,  in  which  was  included  the  Newspapers’  Metal  Scrap  Drive 
and  the  School  Salvage  Campaign.  The  War  Production  Board  set  a 
national  goal  of  100  pounds  per  capita,  and  Pennsylvania  again  came 
through  with  157.6  pounds,  a record  exceeded  only  by  Kansas,  sending 
more  than  780,000  tons  of  precious  scrap  to  keep  our  steel  mills  in 
production.  Forty-seven  counties  received  pennants  for  meeting  their 
quota,  Butler  County  leading  the  way  with  867.4  pounds  per  capita. 
In  the  school  contest,  the  honor  of  sending  a pupil  and  teacher  to 
christen  the  S'.  S'.  Andrew  G.  Curtin  went  to  little  Clifford  School  in 
Susquehanna  County  for  contributing  five  tons  of  scrap  for  each  of  its 
twenty  pupils.  The  highest  tonnage  in  the  State  rvas  produced  by 
St.  Raphael’s  School,  Pittsburgh. 


The  Less  Abundant  Life 

The  State  Council  of  Defense  also  started  on  its  way  the  program 
for  protecting  Pennsylvania’s  consumers  from  the  dangers  of  soaring 
prices  and  war-time  shortages.  Months  before  Pearl  Harbor  the  Council 
had  organized  more  than  100  county  and  local  committees  on  consumer 
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interests  to  educate  their  communities  on  the  imprudence  of  hoarding, 
to  promote  home  conservation  and  to  recommend  substitutes  for  scarce 
articles.  This  program  was  under  the  direction  of  a committee  headed 
by  Airs.  Conway  Zirkle,  Delaware  County.  In  defense  areas  the 
Council  also  set  up  Fair  Rent  Committees  to  hear  complaints  against 
rent  increases  and  set  aside  those  increases  which  were  unwarranted. 

The  most  important  phase  of  this  program  to  protect  the  consumer 
was  the  rationing  administration.  T.  Elmer  Transeau,  director  of  the 
State’s  Bureau  of  Highway  Safety,  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the 
rationing  set  up,  and  Pennsylvania  led  the  nation  by  organizing  the 
entire  State,  the  largest  rationing  unit  in  the  country,  in  two  weeks.  Local 
boards  were  appointed  in  each  of  the  State’s  422  Selective  Service  dis- 
tricts, blanks  were  distributed,  and  they  were  ready  to  receive  the  first 
applications  when  tire  rationing  began  on  January  5,  1942. 

Few  of  the  1,200  men  who  were  asked  to  serve  on  the  rationing 
boards  realized  at  that  time  what  kind  of  a job  they  were  accepting; 
Philadelphia’s  rationing  administrator,  Edward  W.  Wells,  for  example, 
expected  to  devote  only  an  hour  a week  to  the  work.  Nevertheless,  as 
one  unexpected  burden  after  another  was  laid  upon  their  shoulders, 
beset  by  administrative  difficulties  on  one  hand  and  public  complaints 
on  the  other,  they  have  stuck  loyally  to  their  posts,  giving  unremittingly 
of  their  time  without  compensation.  Amidst  innumerable  temptations 
to  negligence  only  one  instance  of  dishonesty  was  discovered,  and  the 
single  charge  of  political  favoritism  was  discredited. 

The  successive  addition  of  retreaded  tires,  automobiles,  and  type- 
writers to  the  list  of  rationed  commodities  did  not  seriously  increase 
the  task  of  the  rationing  boards,  but  real  difficulties  began  in  Alay 
when  sales  of  sugar  all  over  the  State  and  gasoline  in  the  42  eastern 
counties  were  restricted.  The  registration  of  ten  million  Pennsylvanians 
was  too  big  a job  for  the  boards  to  handle  alone,  and  the  State’s  school 
teachers  were  called  in  to  aid.  Since  supplies  of  sugar  were  sufficient 
for  normal  needs,  that  program  went  through  without  a hitch,  although 
the  boards  were  called  upon  to  work  overtime  during  the  summer  months 
to  allot  extra  sugar  for  canning. 

The  system  for  handling  gasoline  caused  many  a headache,  however, 
as  no  check-up  had  been  provided  for  the  applications  or  the  filling 
stations.  In  consequence,  many  persons  received  more  gasoline  than 
they  were  entitled  to,  although  the  percentage  of  Pennsylvanians  asking 
for  extra  gas  was  only  1.3  per  cent  above  the  average  for  the  17 
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rationed  states.  The  lack  of  a check  on  the  filling  stations  also  caused 
many  operators  to  be  negligent  in  punching  ration  cards  with  the  result 
that  a widespread  gasoline  “drought”  occurred  in  June. 

The  temporary  plan,  however,  was  replaced  on  July  21  by  a per- 
manent system,  which  placed  the  granting  of  extra  gasoline  in  the 
hands  of  the  rationing  boards.  Despite  a flood  of  requests,  the  boards 
acted  upon  them  with  promptness  and  with  toughness.  Motorists  were 
denied  extra  gasoline  unless  they  could  prove  that  public  transportation 
facilities  were  not  available  and  that  they  were  sharing  their  cars  with 
other  passengers.  The  consumption  of  gasoline  was  thus  greatly 
reduced. 

The  rationing  boards  in  the  25  western  counties  got  their  first  taste 
of  gas  rationing  difficulties  in  November  when  the  system  was  extended 
to  cover  the  nation  in  a tire-conservation  move.  This  time  an  additional 
check  was  added  in  the  requirement  that  every  motorist  surrender  all 
tires  over  five  to  a car  and  register  the  numbers  of  those  he  retained. 
Every  two  or  four  months,  depending  on  whether  he  has  an  “A,”  “B,” 
or  “C”  card,  he  must  have  his  tires  inspected  and  their  condition 
checked.  The  tire-registration  plan  was  put  into  operation  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State  at  the  same  time.  The  ration  boards  again  received 
the  help  of  the  school  teachers  in  handling  this  registration. 

One  more  difficult  task  was  handed  the  rationing  boards  before  the 
year  was  out.  The  shortage  of  fuel  oil  was  not  noticed  during  the 
warmer  months,  but  the  arrival  of  cold  weather  made  necessary  a plan 
for  its  rationing.  This  shortage  threatened  especially  serious  trouble 
in  southeastern  Pennsylvania  where  more  than  half  the  State's  oil- 
burners  are  concentrated.  The  belated  and  inefficient  distribution  of 
the  application  blanks  and  the  complicated  formula  devised  for  de- 
termining the  amount  of  oil  to  be  granted  resulted  in  many  hardships, 
and  adjustments  were  still  being  made  as  1942  ended  in  an  effort  to 
make  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  available  supplies. 

The  administration  of  rationing  underwent  several  changes  during 
the  year.  The  State  office  was  at  first  made  up  entirely  of  State  em- 
ployees transferred  from  other  duties,  although  the  Federal  government 
was  later  able  to  supply  some  personnel.  Under  IMr.  Transeau’s  direc- 
tion was  administration  functioned  efficiently,  supplying  helpful  instruc- 
tions to  the  local  boards  interpreting  regulations  from  Washington  and 
persuading  disgusted  board  members  not  to  give  up.  In  June,  however, 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  decided  to  adopt  a more  centralized 
organization,  taking  the  State  Aministration  directly  under  its  control. 
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and  placing  Raymond  F.  Ashenfelter,  a Pittsburgh  department  store 
executive,  in  charge  of  the  State  office,  which  was  moved  to  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  new  set-up  lasted  only  three  months  before  a new  reorganization 
was  undertaken.  In  September  Pennsylvania  was  placed  under  a 
regional  office  in  New  York  City,  the-  State  office  was  greatly  reduced 
in  power,  and  district  offices  were  established  in  Pittsburgh,  Harrisburg, 
Altoona,  Williamsport,  and  Scranton. 

During  the  reorganization  the  volunteer  Fair  Rent  Committees  were 
also  replaced  generally  by  OPA  rent  administrators,  despite  protests 
in  several  communities  that  the  committees  had  been-  functioning  satis- 
factorily. 


Civilian  Soldiers 

Two  other  organizations  are  defending  the  home  front  even  more 
actively.  The  Civil  Air  Patrol,  formed  the  week  of  Pearl  Harbor, 
has  enrolled  3686  civilian  flyers  in  33  squadrons.  Two  hundred  of 
these  pilots  are  patrolling  the  Atlantic  coast  on  the  watch  for  enemy 
subs.  The  CAP  also  pioneered  Army  courier  service  out  of  the  Middle- 
town  air  depot  to  sub-depots  in  Maine  and  Florida,  and  in  one  30-day 
period  flew  two  and  one-half  million  pound-miles  under  adverse  weather 
conditions.  The  first  CAP  courier  service  for  war  industries  estab- 
lished at  York  has  been  a model  for  nation-wide  expansion  of  the 
service.  According  to  Wing  Commander  William  L.  Anderson,  the 
enterprise  of  Pennsylvania  fliers  has  placed  the  wing  among  the  fore- 
most States  in  CAP  leadership. 

The  Pennsylvania  Reserve  Defense  Corps  was  created  in  1941,  with 
an  authorized  strength  of  200  officers  and  men,  to  replace  the  National 
Guard  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  Supplied  with  uniforms  and  equip- 
ment by  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Federal  Government,  these  men 
drill  one  night  a week  without  remuneration  of  any  sort.  The  day 
war  was  declared,  the  Corps  was  mobilized  for  duty  to  maintain  a 24- 
hour  guard  at  strategic  points  throughout  the  State.  Only  three  other 
states  in  the  Union  were  ready  to  render  the  same  service,  and  Penn- 
sylvania’s State  troops  were  the  only  militiamen  completely  equipped 
and  deployed  for  duty.  The  Corps  remained  in  the  field  for  40  days, 
longer  than  any  other  State  unit,  until  they  could  be  replaced  by  per- 
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manent  guards.  _ Certain  units  of  the  Corps  were  again  called  from 
their  civilian  occupations  in  May  and  July  to  patrol  flood-stricken  areas 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 


IV.  THE  EMBATTLED  COMMONWEALTH 


The  sound  of  bombs  crashing  on  Pearl  Plarbor  aroused  an  angry 
Pennsylvania  trained  down  to  a fighting  edge  and  ready  to  strip 
olt  its  coat  and  plunge  into  battle.  The  war  organization  of  the 
Commonwealth  under  Governor  Arthur  H.  James  was  prepared  for 
instant  action.  Within  a few  minutes  of  the  declaration  of  war,  the 
State  Council  of  Defense  was  in  special  session  to  consider  a program 
for  the  protection  of  the  State’s  vital  war  industries  from  possible 
sabotage.  The  State  iMotor  Police  went  on  duty  to  guard  important 
bridges,  and  the  2000  members  of  the  Reserve  Defense  Corps  were 
called  out  to  serve  as  sentries  at  vital  spots  throughout  the  State  on  a 
24-hour  day.  Governor  James  called  upon  his  wartime  powers  to  com- 
mission privately-paid  industrial  police  to  replace  these  emergency 
guardsmen. 

A meeting  of  local  defense  council  representatives  at  Harrisburg  in 
January  streamlined  the  defense  organization  for  smoother  functioning. 
Difficulty  had  been  created  by  Federal  instructions  going  directly  to 
local  councils  without  clearing  through  the  State  Council,  leaving  the 
latter  unable  to  answer  queries  about  them.  This  was  cleared  up  by 
establishing  a chain  of  command  from  the  Federal  OCD  office  through 
the  State  Council  to  the  county  and  local  councils. 

Other  new  problems  required  the  summoning  of  the  legislature  in 
February  to  the  first  special  session  ever  held  in  war  time.  This  session 
ended  fears  that  all  the  State’s  Congressmen  might  have  to  be  elected  at 
large  by  agreeing  on  a reapportionment  plan.  It  also  gave  the  State 
Council  of  Defense  authority  to  enforce  its  blackout  rules  by  fine  or 
imprisonment,  and  cleared  up  any  legal  doubt  as  to  the  ability  of  local 
government  agencies  to  appropriate  money  for  defense  purposes  by 
specifically  permitting  such  appropriation.  Although  it  failed  to  agree 
with  the  Governor’s  proposal  that  the  State  Defense  Council  be  given 
power  to  modify  or  suspend  statutes  hindering  the  war  effort,  the 
legislature  itself  modified  several  such  laws.  It  suspended  certain  struc- 
tural safety  regulations  for  school  buses  and  postponed  the  effective 
date  for  installment  of  uniform  traffic  lights  until  materials  for  them 
again  become  available.  The  assembly  likewise  authorized  the  con- 
tinuance of  State  aid  to  hospitals  even  though  the  shortage  of  physicians 
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prevented  them  from  meeting  all  the  regular  requirements.  Another 
important  measure  was  the  anti-sabotage  act  which  sets  a penalty  of 
$10,000  fine  and  ten  years  in  prison  for  intentionally  defective  work- 
manship in  a war  plant. 

Another  change  in  Pennsylvania’s  organization  for  war  was  required 
by  the  State  constitution.  Although  Governor  James  had  demonstrated 
his  able  leadership  in  starting  Pennsylvania  on  the  road  to  victory,  he 
was  ineligible  for  reelection.  The  Republican  voters  at  the  primaries 
in  May  therefore  selected  Major  General  Edward  Martin  as  their  candi- 
date, while  the  Democrats  nominated  Auditor  General  F.  Clair  Ross. 
The  people’s  verdict  went  to  General  Martin  by  a margin  of  217,000 
votes,  and  he  was  inaugurated  January  19,  1943.  The  new  Governor 
is  a man  of  tested  and  proved  experience  in  both  civil  and  military 
life,  having  served  with  the  28th  Division  in  the  first  World  War  as  a 
Lieutenant  Colonel  and  as  its  commanding  general  in  the  present  con- 
flict. He  has  also  held  the  important  posts  of  Auditor  General,  State 
Treasurer,  and  Adjutant  General. 


The  State  Departments 

In  the  midst  of  total  war  the  State  Government  has  continued  to 
carry  on  its  essential  peace-time  activities,  but  not  a single  department 
has  failed  to  feel  the  effects  of  mobilization  for  victory  or  to  jmake  its 
contribution  to  the  annihilation  of  the  enemies  of  democracy.  The  De- 
partment of  Military  Affairs  was  naturally  most  closely  connected  with 
the  fighting  front.  When  war  came,  Pennsylvania’s  famed  28th  Divi- 
sion, which  had  been  the  department’s  chief  concern  in  times  of  peace, 
was  already  in  military  service,  but  the  State  had  on  hand  another  mili- 
tary organization  to  take  its  place,  the  Pennsylvania  Reserve  Defense 
Corps,  which  has  functioned  successfully  in  emergencies.  The  depart- 
ment is  also  organizing  a Defense  Corps  Auxiliary,  with  a company 
in  every  county.  Composed  of  volunteers  serving  without  pay  and 
furnishing  their  own  arms  and  ammunition,  the  Auxiliary  will  be  called 
out  in  time  of  extreme  emergency. 


Aid  to  Industry 

The  stream  of  fighting  weapons  flowing  from  Pennsylvania’s  in- 
dustrial plants  has  been  speeded  by  the  assistance  of  many  of  the  State 
departments.  Increasing  production  has  been  aided  by  the  Department 
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of  Labor  and  Industry  by  the  necessary  modification  of  certain  labor 
laws.  At  the  request  of  the  President  the  work  week  for  women  in  war 
industry  was  increased  from  44  to  48  hours,  and  permission  was  granted 
for  women  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  one  day  when  an  emer- 
gency demanded  it.  The  Division  of  Negro  Research  and  Planning  in 
the  department  has  been  instrumental  in  placing  Negroes  in  war  work, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  has  increased  the  labor 
supply  by  its  work  in  finding  jobs  for  the  physically  handicapped. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  Pennsylvania 
was  the  first  in  the  Union  to  develop  a State-wide  inventory  of  plants 
available  for  war  industry,  the  first  to  develop  a State  organization  for 
plant  conversion  and  for  the  pooling  of  local  industries  for  plants  con- 
version and  defense  contracts  and  sub-contracts,  and  the  first  to  put 
into  operation  an  efficient  State-wide  organization  for  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  worker  transportation  and  war-time  traffic  control.  The 
efforts  of  the  department’s  Anthracite  Committee  resulted  in  an  agree- 
ment to  end  bootlegging  and  in  the  stabilization  of  the  vital  anthracite 
industry.  Through  the  work  of  the  department,  many  important  in- 
dustries have  been  brought  to  the  State. 

The  Public  Utilities  Commission  sponsored  a committee  representing 
the  utilities  to  coordinate  their  defense  activities  and  altered  truck 
regulations  to  speed  the  transportation  of  essential  war  materials  with 
a minimum  usage  of  gasoline  and  rubber.  The  Department  of  Banking 
constantly  urged  State  banks  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  sale  of  War 
Bonds  and  in  loans  to  war  industries  to  finance  war  production. 

The  Insurance  Department  has  faced  many  new  problems  created  by 
war.  It  cooperated  with  insurance  companies  in  arranging  necessary 
new  restrictions  on  life  insurance  coverage,  and  led  the  country  in  in- 
sisting upon  terms  which  would  be  fair  to  members  of  our  armed 
forces.  In  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Government,  it  arranged  for 
the  elimination  of  war  risk  coverage  from  fire  insurance  policies,  this 
coverage  being  replaced  by  insurance  issued  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  sold  through  established  insurance  companies  and  agencies.  The 
department  provided  for  a new  interpretation  of  automobile  liability 
policies,  making  it  possible  for  drivers  to  participate  in  share-the-ride 
plans,  and,  in  cooperation  with  casualty  insurance  underwriters,  elimi- 
nated difficulties  arising  from  government  specifications  for  insurance 
of  defense  plants.  Marine  insurance  companies  granted  war-risk  insur- 
ance in  the  face  of  certain  loss  until  Congress  had  time  to  take  over 
this  protection.  Non-profit  hospital  insurance  plans  are  receiving  the 
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assistance  of  the  department  in  facing  the  problems  created  by  the 
threat  of  serious  epidemics.  In  addition,  the  department  has  cooperated 
in  furnishing  information  to  the  F.  B.  I.  and  Naval  Intelligence  and 
in  approving  new  insurance  procedures  recommended  by  the  Army  and 
Navy. 

The  Departments  of  Mines  and  of  Internal  Affairs  both  aided  in  the 
development  of  Pennsylvania’s  vast  mineral  resources.  The  Secretary 
of  Mines  has  been  the  Emergency  Coordinator  of  Mines  for  Pennsyl- 
vania, charged  with  the  organization  of  all  mining  industries  in  the 
State  in  cooperation  with  the  War  Production  Board  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  purchase  requests  by  coal  companies  of  war-scarce  materials. 
The  care  of  explosives  used  in  coal  mining  to  prevent  their  possible 
use  in  sabotage  is  another  responsibility  of  the  Department.^  The  De- 
partment of  Internal  Affairs  has  been  active  in  increasing  the  flow  of 
Pennsylvania’s  famous  petroleum,  undertaking  this  work  almost  a 
year  in  advance  of  the  War  Department’s  request.  The  department  is 
also  studying  manganese  and  aluminum  clay  deposits  with  a view  to 
increasing  the  supply  of  these  vital  materials.  An  Internal  Affairs  pub- 
lication, the  Tenth  Industrial  Directory  of  Pennsylvania,  has  proved  ex- 
tremely valuable  to  the  Federal  Government  in  placing  war  contracts.^ 

Pennsylvania’s  food  for  victory  program  has  been  greatly  aided  by 
the  normal  activities  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  by  the  de- 
partment’s organization  of  the  Advisory  Agricultural  Defense  Com- 
mittee. This  committee,  formed  in  October,  1940,  laid  plans  for  in- 
creasing production  and  made  the  first  State-wide  farm  labor  survey. 
It  has  also  been  instrumental  in  obtaining  the  deferment  of  essential 
farm  workers  from  the  draft.  Under  the  Milk  Control  Commission 
milk  production  has  been  steadily  increased,  reaching  record  heights  by 
the  middle  of  1942,  although  the  scarcity  of  farm  labor  later  caused 
it  to  drop. 

The  responsibility  of  maintaining  Pennsylvania’s  vital  network  of 
40,500  miles  of  State  highways,  the  largest  improved  highway  system 
in  the  country,  rests  on  the  Department  of  Highways.  Its  task  has 
been  increased  by  shortages  of  materials,  equipment,  and  man  power, 
which  have  postponed  virtually  all  new  construction  until  after  the 


^ Special  report  prepared  for  the  Historical  Commission  by  the  Department  of 
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war.  Fortunately,  however,  Pennsylvania  has  been  engaged  in  the 
largest  program  of  highway  improvement  in  the  Nation,  and,  when 
war  came,  the  roads  were  prepared  to  handle  the  war-time  traffic.  In 
addition  the  department  has  assisted  the  scrap  drive,  prepared  traffic 
control  plans  for  evacuation  in  case  of  invasion,  constructed  access  roads 
to  military  reservations  and  war  industries,  and  recruited  the  Keystone 
Ordnance  Company  for  equipment  maintenance  for  the  United  States 
Army.^ 

Another  vital  traffic  route  is  managed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Turn- 
pike Commission.  This  first  super-highway  in  the  nation  has  confirmed 
its  worth  by  facilitating  the  transportation  of  vital  war  goods.  Al- 
though declining  passenger  traffic  has  cut  revenues  from  that  source, 
the  increased  number  of  trucks  moving  over  the  turnpike  has  enabled 
it  to  meet  all  its  expenses. 

Both  the  State  highways  and  the  turnpike  are  patrolled  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Motor  Police,  who  have  also  been  engaged  in  escorting  military 
convoys  through  the  State.  The  same  service  has  also  been  rendered 
on  many  occasions  for  the  transportation  of  vital  war  supplies.  The 
auxiliary  traffic  police  of  the  Citizens  Defense  Corps  have  been  organ- 
ized with  the  cooperation  of  the  Motor  Police.  An  additional  service 
has  been  rendered  in  making  many  confidential  investigations  for  the 
Federal  Government  on  matters  vital  to  national  defense.^ 

Although  the  State  departments  dealing  with  Pennsylvania’s  woods 
and  streams  were  less  closely  connected  with  the  war  effort,  they  have 
made  worthwhile  contributions.  The  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners, 
for  example,  responded  to  the  meat  shortage  by  increasing  its  stocking 
of  streams.  The  Game  Commission,  like  the  Motor  Police,  assisted  in 
confidential  investigations,  and  encouraged  trappers  to  save  the  fats  of 
fur-bearing  animals,  and  urged  hunters  to  save  deerhides  for  making 
vests  and  gloves  for  the  men  in  service.®  The  Department  of  Forests 
and  Waters  arranged  for  the  supply  of  100  million  board  feet  of  lumber 
from  the  State  forests.  Forests  and  Waters  also  facilitated  the  loading 
of  ammunition  on  convoys  sailing  from  Philadelphia  by  modifying  its 


’ Special  report  prepared  for  the  Historical  Commission  by  the  Department  of 
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explosives  regulations,  and  reestablished  the  Pennsylvania  Maritime 
Academy  to  train  young  men  for  positions  of  responsibility  in  the 
Merchant  Marine/' 


The  People’s  Welfare 

The  State  agencies  dealing  with  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania have  also  had  their  work  altered  by  war  conditions.  The 
peace-time  activities  of  the  Department  of  Health  in  preventive  medicine 
now  became  even  more  important  when  physical  fitness  was  so  essential. 
The  Department  devoted  a special  corps  of  sanitarians  to  establish  con- 
trol of  communicable  diseases  and  a sanitary  environment  around  mili- 
tary concentrations  in  the  State.  The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Vital 
Statistics  was  vastly  expanded  by  the  demand  for  birth  certificates  from 
new  employees  in  war  production  plants  and  other  sources. 

The  Department  of  Welfare,  which  has  in  its  charge  another  phase 
of  public  health,  has  been  most  seriously  affected  by  the  war’s  drain 
of  personnel  from  State  institutions,  and  has  had  its  work  increased 
by  the  psychological  upsets  attendant  upon  war.  Defense  councils 
have  been  set  up  in  all  State  institutions,  and  salvage  campaigns  have 
been  conducted  there. 

The  work  of  caring  for  the  needy  has  been  greatly  lightened  by  the 
vast  increase  in  employment  created  by  the  national  defense  program. 
The  Department  of  Public  Assistance,  which  had  a peak  load  of  1,- 

817.000  persons  receiving  State  aid  in  February,  1939,  reduced  this  to 

416.000  by  October,  1942.  This  represented  virtually  a minimum,  since 
only  5,000  of  these  persons  were  classified  as  employable  to  some  de- 
gree. The  number  of  employes  has  correspondingly  decreased,  chiefly 
by  not  replacing  persons  who  left  to  take  other  positions.  As  part  of 
its  contribution  to  victory,  the  Department  made  dependency  investi- 
gations for  draft  boards  and  assisted  rationing  boards  in  getting  their 
program  under  way.  The  department  is  the  official  agency  for  ad- 
ministering Federal  funds  to  meet  civilian  needs  which  may  arise  from 
enemy  action.  An  agreement  has  been  made  with  the  American  Red 
Cross,  the  State  Council  of  Defense  and  the  State  Evacuation  Authority, 
defining  the  part  each  agency  will  play  in  the  event  of  any  war-con- 
nected emergency  affecting  the  civilian  population.  In  connection  with 

® Special  report  prepared  for  the  Historical  Commission  by  the  Department  of 
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these  plans  the  staffs  of  County  Assistance  Boards  are  being  instructed 
in  administering  Civilian  War  Assistance  and  in  coordinating  this  ser- 
vice with  the  disaster  work  of  the  American  Red  Cross.® 

The  control  of  the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  has  been  made  more 
difficult  by  the  war.  The  Liquor  Control  Board  has  needed  the  co- 
operation of  local  authorities  in  crowded  areas  to  enforce  the  license 
laws ; it  has  had  to  revise  its  mark-up  practices  to  conform  to  OPA 
rules ; and  it  has  had  a problem  in  providing  stocks  of  liquor,  with 
distillers  rationing  supplies  on  the  one  hand,  and  sales  soaring  on  the 
other.® 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  through  its  contact  with  the 
public  schools  has  been  one  of  the  most  important  State  agencies  in 
furthering  the  war  effort.  Its  vocational  education  program  has  trained 
350,000  persons  for  work  in  war  industry  and  is  teaching  farmers  how 
to  care  for  their  irreplaceable  machinery.  Its  Public  Service  Institute, 
designed  for  the  training  of  government  officials  and  employes,  super- 
vised the  instruction  of  civilian  defense  workers.  Registration  for 
sugar  and  gasoline  rationing  was  handled  by  the  State’s  school  teachers 
under  the  supervision  of  the  department.  It  is  conducting  the  program 
to  procure  20  per  cent  of  the  school  typewriters  for  the  use  of  the  armed 
forces.  The  State  Library  supervised  the  Victory  Book  campaign,  and 
is  cooperating  to  provide  library  service  to  military  areas.  The  His- 
torical Comnfission  itself  is  the  official  w'ar  records  collection  agency 
for  the  State,  and  is  carrying  on  a program  of  morale  activities  in  co- 
operation with  the  State  Council  of  Defense. 


Managing  the  State’s  Business 

Even  those  departments  which  are  primarily  devoted  to  governmental 
housekeeping  have  made  their  contributions.  The  Department  of  State 
has  mailed  election  ballots  to  soldiers,  has  commissioned  20,000  special 
policemen,  and  is  microfilming  many  of  its  records  to  protect  them 
from  the  hazards  of  war.^®  The  Department  of  Justice  has  had  many 
legal  duties,  such  as  the  drafting  of  emergency  legislation,  drawing  up 

® Special  report  prepared  for  the  Historical  Commission  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Assistance. 

® Special  report  prepared  for  the  Historical  Commission  by  the  Liquor  Control 
Board. 

Special  report  prepared  for  the  Historical  Commission  by  the  Department  of 
State. 
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agreements  for  the  sale  or  lease  of  land  to  the  Federal  government,  and 
furnishing  advice  on  legal  questions  involved  in  the  cooperation  of  other 
departments  with  Federal  agenciesd^  The  General  State  Authority,  cre- 
ated to  finance  and  construct  public  buildings  and  lease  them  to  the 
Commonwealth,  has  had  its  activity  definitely  curtailed  by  the  scarcity 
of  labor  and  materials,  but  is  keeping  its  machinery  oiled  and  ready 
for  action  in  the  post-war  period,  when  public  building  will  again  be 
resumed.  Meanwhile,  many  of  its  engineers  are  devoting  their  talents 
to  the  service  of  Uncle  Sam.  The  Authority  surveyed  air  raid  siren 
facilities  in  the  State  for  the  State  Council  of  Defense,  and  was  instru- 
mental in  leasing  the  Butler  Hospital  to  the  Army.^“ 

The  Department  of  Revenue  has  changed  its  hunting,  fishing,  and 
dog  license  plates  from  metal  to  fiber,  thus  saving  ten  tons  of  metal. 
In  addition  the  beverage  tax  crown  was  changed  from  metal  to  paper, 
and  new  auto  licenses  will  be  only  small  plates  to  be  attached  to  the 
old  ones.  The  Highway  Safety  Bureau,  besides  contributing  its  di- 
rector to  set  up  the  rationing  program  in  the  State,  has  supervised 
and  inspected  blackout  lighting  on  motor  vehicles,  and  studied  traffic 
conditions  in  defense  areas.  The  Wing  Commander  of  the  Civil  Air 
Patrol  was  provided  by  the  Division  of  Aeronautics.^^ 

The  Department  of  Property  and  Supplies,  charged  with  the  duty 
of  protecting  the  Capitol  buildings,  has  taken  out  War  Risk  Insurance 
on  them,  and  organized  State  employes  into  a civilian  defense  group, 
trained  by  instruction  and  drills  to  hold  any  air-raid  damage  to  a mini- 
mum. A salvage  drive  instituted  by  the  Department  resulted  in  the 
turning  of  thousands  of  tons  of  worn-out  property  into  useful  war 
goods.  To  meet  the  scarcity  in  many  supplies  needed  by  the  State,  the 
department  has  revised  its  purchasing  procedure  and  established  a pri- 
ority office  to  expedite  the  delivery  of  restricted  materials. 

The  Auditor  General  and  the  State  Treasurer  are  both  important  in 
determining  civilian  defense  policy,  being  by  law  members  of  the  State 


^ Special  report  prepared  for  the  Historical  Commission  by  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

Special  report  prepared  for  the  Historical  Commission  by  the  General  State 
Authority. 

” Special  report  prepared  for  the  Historical  Commission  by  the  Department  of 
Revenue. 

“ Special  report  prepared  for  the  Historical  Commission  by  the  Department  of 
Property  and  Supplies. 
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Council  of  Defense.  In  addition  both  officers  have  done  everything  in 
their  power  to  aid  in  bringing  victory.^®  Two  other  State  offices,  the 
Parole  Board  and  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  have  been  in  exist- 
ence too  short  a time  to  participate  actively  in  the  war  effort. 

All  in  all,  the  government  of  the  Commonwealth  has  shown  the  same 
single-mindedness  as  its  citizens  in  its  devotion  to  the  battle  to  reestab- 
lish the  principles  of  democracy  in  the  world. 


Special  report  prepared  for  the  Historical  Commission  by  the  Auditor  General’s 
Department. 
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V.  ARSENAL  OF  DEMOCRACY 


PENNSYLVANIA’S  productive  capacity  has  always  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  every  war  in  American  history.  From  the  days 
of  the  colonial  conflicts  with  the  French,  Pennsylvania  has  been 
unique  in  its  importance  as  a source  of  supply  for  the  physical  re- 
sources necessary  for  the  successful  conduct  of  war.  In  World  War 
II  it  has  continued  this  tradition.  It  was  already  on  the  job  when 
President  Roosevelt  proclaimed  on  May  27,  1941,  an  unlimited  state 
of  national  emergency  and  called  for  unprecedented  expansion  of  the 
productive  capacity  of  the  nation.  In  Pennsylvania  the  mines,  mills 
and  factories  and  the  men  who  owned,  managed  and  worked  in  them 
dedicated  themselves  at  once  and  without  reservation  to  making  good 
the  promise  of  Governor  Arthur  H.  James  that  Pennsylvania  should 
be  made  the  “Arsenal  of  America.” 

Much  of  the  success  behind  the  Pennsylvania  effort  to  achieve  maxi- 
mum productivity  in  the  shortest  possible  space  of  time  must  be  at- 
tributed to  the  intelligent  and  systematic  cooperation  of  the  State  gov- 
ernment with  the  productive  agencies  of  the  State.  For  some  years 
Pennsylvania  had  been  deficient  in  the  manufacture  of  many  types  of 
goods  and  in  many  cases  major  financial  and  technical  reorganization 
were  necessary.  While  Pennsylvania  is  basically  rich  in  economic  re- 
sources, including  raw  materials,  such  as  coal,  petroleum  and  many  other 
commodities,  as  well  as  in  capital  resources  and  labor  supply,  these  were 
not  always  well  distributed  or  readily  available  for  intensive  development. 

The  initial  effort  of  the  State  to  meet  the  challenge  of  increased  pro- 
duction was  helped  greatly  by  the  assistance  of  the  State  Department  of 
Commerce  in  organizing  a plan  for  community  self-appraisal  and  the 
regional  pooling  of  all  available  resources.  As  announced  in  the  Sep- 
tember-October,  1941,  issue  of  Pennsylvania  Planning,  bulletin  of  the 
State  Planning  Board,  the  objective  was  “a  maximum  use  of  available 
economic  resources  with  a minimum  of  worker  migration”  as  well  as 
a “conservation  of  local  values,  human  and  material,”  and  “a  vital  con- 
servation of  time  and  energy  and  money  so  essential  in  the  present 
emergency.”  The  Department  at  once  moved  to  assist,  throngh  its 
facilities,  the  organization  of  committees  or  other  local  agencies  to  under- 
take complete  community  appraisals,  including  surveys  of  labor  ca- 
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pacity,  housing  and  recreational  and  educational  facilities,  available  in- 
dustrial sites,  buildings,  raw  materials,  financial  and  productive  ca- 
pacities, markets  and  similar  information  essential  to  a planned  maxi- 
mum expansion  to  meet  the  demands  of  national  emergency.  Indus- 
trial engineers  and  research  facilities  of  the  Board  were  made  available 
to  aid  in  the  local  “diagnosis,”  for  it  was  little  less  than  that.  Many 
localities,  as  in  the  case  of  York,  achieved  unusual  success  in  the  pool- 
ing of  resources  for  war  production. 


Production  for  Defense 

That  Pennsylvania  would  receive  substantial  recognition  in  any  plan 
to  utilize  to  the  fullest  the  industrial  capacity  of  the  nation  went  with- 
out question.  By  July,  1941,  the  valuation  of  defense  orders  in  Penn- 
sylvania, as  reported  and  compiled  by  the  State  Planning  Board,  totalled 
$1,231,765,035.  Contracts  amounting  to  $75,418,977  were  placed  with 
Pennsylvania  contractors  for  work  in  other  states,  and  $14,432,251  with 
out-of-state  contractors  for  work  in  Pennsylvania.  Steel,  ships  and 
munitions  traditionally  were  Pennsylvania’s  contribution  in  time  of 
war,  and  the  present  war  is  no  exception.  The  steel  industry  in  the 
Pittsburgh  area  accounted  for  a large  portion  of  the  defense  orders 
with  tanks  and  parts,  guns  and  armor  plate.  Heavy  orders  for  shells 
and  ammunition,  and  $795,102,700  in  orders  for  ships  and  boats  were 
further  measures  of  direct  defense  production.  Metal  manufactures, 
chemical  products,  rubber,  leather  and  textiles  were  other  industries 
which  showed  immediate  gains  from  defense  orders.^  Transportation 
equipment  also  began  very  quickly  to  assume  importance  as  one  of  the 
manufactures  of  the  State  which  would  play  an  important  part  in  the 
war  effort. 

By  July  of  1941  the  State  Department  of  Commerce  estimated  that 
20.73  per  cent  of  the  annual  industrial  production  of  the  State  was 
based  upon  defense  orders.  Pennsylvania  was  moving  rapidly  in  assum- 
ing its  share  of  the  burden  of  arming  the  United  Nations.  The  counties 
of  Philadelphia,  Delaware,  Allegheny,  Columbia,  Montgomery,  North- 
ampton, York,  and  Westmoreland  in  the  order  named  were  the  leading 
production  centers  at  this  date.  Only  seventeen  counties,  all  non- 
industrial, were  without  some  defense  orders. 


^Figures  from  Pennsylvania  Planning,  Department  of  Commerce,  Harrisburg, 
Sept.-Oct.,  1941. 
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Production  for  War 


The  acceleration  of  production  in  Pennsylvania  was  marked  both  just 
before  and  following  Pearl  Harbor,  though  the  necessities  of  war 
censorship  make  it  impossible  to  tell  the  full  story  of  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  State  since  that  date.  There  are  some  measures,  how- 
ever, of  Pennsylvania’s  contributions.  According  to  statistics  of  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board  and  the  War  Production  Board, 
Pennsylvania  during  the  period  from  June,  1940,  to  January,  1942, 
possessed  the  third  largest  dollar  volume  of  war  contracts,  following 
California  and  New  York.-  Later  statistics  available  from  the  War 
Production  Board  through  July  of  1942  indicate  that  in  Army,  Navy, 
Maritime  Commission,  Treasury  and  British  Empire  war  supply  and 
facility  contracts  the  State  declined  to  sixth  place  with  Michigan,  Cali- 
fornia, New  York,  Ohio  and  New  Jersey  the  leaders.  The  heavy  con- 
centration of  aircraft  and  automotive  industry  in  these  states  un- 
doubtedly accounts  for  this  fact.  Pennsylvania’s  share,  however, 
amounted  to  the  startling  total  of  $4,961,015,000.  While  detailed  break- 
downs are  not  available  it  appears  that  shipbuilding  was  still  one  of 
the  major  contributions  of  the  State  to  the  war  effort.  The  tendenc)' 
to  develop  production  in  the  interior  sections  of  the  country  as  a pro- 
tective measure  did  not  bring  to  the  State  as  large  a percentage  of  the 
expansion  in  manufactures  as  its  capacity  justified.  To  the  end  of  June, 
1942,  the  State’s  percentage  of  war  supply  and  facility  contracts  was 
only  5.8  per  cent  though  it  produced  in  1939  9.6  per  cent  of  the  manu- 
factured goods  in  the  nation.® 

The  indirect  contribution  by  Pennsylvania  industry  to  war  production 
of  the  nation  through  its  steel,  aluminum,  petroleum,  coal  and  like  re- 
sources cannot  be  measured  with  exactness  in  terms  of  statistics.  That 
it  has  been  a major  bulwark  of  the  national  war  production  effort,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  contradicted.  Without  these  materials  the  huge  war 
supply  contracts  of  those  states  which  lead  Pennsylvania  in  that  field 
could  never  have  been  filled.  Employment  figures  for  major  industries 
having  a direct  bearing  in  this  field  reveal  some  indication  of  the  extent 
of  Pennsylvania’s  contribution.  Transportation  equipment  industries, 
including  shipbuilding,  as  of  September,  1942,  registered  increases  of 

® Report  prepared  by  Randall  S.  Stout,  Department  of  Economics,  Pennsylvania 
State  College. 

® “The  Impact  of  the  War  on  Manufacturing  in  Pennsylvania,”  George  L.  Leffler 
and  J.  E.  Carlock,  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  Peimsylvania  State  College, 
Bulletin  No.  4. 
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16  per  cent  in  employment  over  1939 ; in  non-ferrous  metal  product 
industries  it  was  71  per  cent  and  in  iron  and  steel,  74  per  cent. 

Approximately  31  per  cent  of  the  pig  iron  and  steel  produced  in  the 
United  States  is  from  Pennsylvania.*  Pittsburgh  itself  is  of  course  the 
nation's  number  one  steel  center  with  about  23.3  per  cent  of  the  nation’s 
production.  The  mills  of  this  area  alone  produced  nearly  20,000,000 
tons  of  steel  for  direct  and  indirect  war  needs  during  1942.  Mills  at 
Lewistown,  Harrisburg,  Steelton,  Coatesville,  Bethlehem  and  other 
points  helped  to  swell  the  total  until  Pennsylvania  alone  produced, 
according  to  the  best  estimates,  as  much  steel  as  Germany.  The  im- 
portance of  this  to  the  manufacture  of  war  transport  equipment,  tanks, 
battleships,  munitions,  planes  and  other  materials  of  war  fabricated  all 
over  the  United  States  is  so  obvious  as  to  need  no  further  comment. 

The  same  statement  can  he  made  relative  to  the  importance  of  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  State,  the  contribution  of  which  to  the  war 
effort  cannot  he  measured  in  terms  of  government  contracts.  Pennsyl- 
vania’s great  bituminous  coal  fields  produced  137,716,000  net  tons  in 
1942,  an  increase  of  about  13  per  cent  over  the  preceding  year.  Much 
of  this  was  consumed  by  the  steel  industry  and  increased  needs  of  the 
railroads  transporting  Uncle  Sam’s  tools  of  war.  In  view  of  the  fuel 
oil  stringency  the  black  diamonds  from  the  anthracite  mines  of  Penn- 
sylvania assumed  more  than  average  importance.  Production  for  1942 
is  estimated  at  over  60,000,000  tons,  an  increase  of  8 per  cent  over 
1941.  A production  control  program  worked  out  in  cooperation  with 
Governor  James  added  much  to  the  stability  and  productivity  of  the 
industry.  Extensive  research  made  possible  by  State  funds  employed  at 
the  School  of  Mineral  Industries  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College 
is  finding  new  uses  for  anthracite  which  promise  to  make  it  even  more 
important  as  a victory  ingredient. 

Pennsylvania  grade  crude  has  long  been  known  as  the  world’s  premier 
base  for  lubricating  oils.  What  this  means  to  the  aircraft  and  the  auto- 
motive equipment  for  the  mechanized  warfare  of  today  is  perhaps  the 
margin  between  victory  and  defeat.  Lubricating  oil  of  the  best  quality 
can  prolong  the  life  of  war  machines  measurably  and  become  thereby  an 
aid  to  achieving  superiority  over  the  enemy.  Production  was  around 
18,000,000  barrels  of  crude  for  1942,  as  compared  with  some  16,000,000 
the  preceding  year,  the  highest  production  level  since  1937.  According 


* “Pennsylvania’s  Mineral  Industries  and  the  War,”  W.  M.  Myers,  School  of 
Mineral  Industries,  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
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to  the  Pennsylvania  Grade  Crude  Oil  Association,  almost  one  hundred 
per  cent  of  the  heavier  lubricants  produced  from  Pennsylvania  oil  go 
directly  to  war  and  lend-lease  channels.  It  is  estimated  that  over  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  entire  product,  whatever  form  it  may  take,  finds  its 
way  into  war  uses.  Under  war  conditions  when  the  utmost  in  longevity 
must  be  secured  from  every  machine  used  for  civilian  needs  in  order 
to  conserve  materials  for  war  production  almost  every  use  of  Penn- 
sylvania oils  for  lubricating  purposes  must  be  regarded  as  at  least  an 
indirect  contribution  to  the  war  effort. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  brief  survey  to  chronicle  adequately  the  re- 
markable achievements  of  particular  industrial  establishments  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  adjusting  themselves  to  the  needs  of  an  imperilled  nation. 
Army  and  Navy  awards  for  excellence  in  wartime  production  are  flying 
over  mills  and  factories  in  every  section  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
proportion  for  the  State  is  very  high  in  comparison  with  others  through- 
out the  nation.  It  is  significant  that  they  are  displayed  not  alone  over 
large  factories  where  hundreds  of  workers  are  employed  and  production 
figures  run  into  hundreds  of  thousands.  A fair  percentage  are  proudly 
displayed  by  small  concerns  with  sometimes  but  a handful  of  employees, 
or  even  less,  and  with  none  of  the  characteristics  of  so-called  “big 
business.”  One  of  the  strong  points  in  Pennsylvania  industry  is  its 
diversity  in  product  and  in  size.  iMany  of  the  “little  fellows”  are  doing 
their  bit  by  producing  in  small  quantity  specialized  types  of  equipment 
or  the  parts  which  are  needed  at  some  larger  plant  to  put  together  a 
large  machine. 

Equally  interesting  is  the  extent  to  which  Pennsylvania  industries 
through  long  years  noteworthy  for  the  production  of  certain  definite 
products  have  completely  converted  to  making  the  machines  which  will 
bring  victory  and  the  opportunity  to  return  to  the  old  ways.  These 
changes  have  not  been  easy.  They  have  demanded  ingenuity,  a willing- 
ness to  take  a chance  and  even  to  sacrifice  markets  or  machinery  in 
order  to  make  Pennsylvania  an  arsenal  of  democracy.  Thus  manufac- 
turers of  buses  and  railroad  cars  have  become  builders  of  tanks ; makers 
of  locks  and  vaults  now  turn  out  powerful  artillery  weapons.  WTen  war- 
time censorship  is  lifted  this  will  be  one  of  the  most  heroic  chapters 
in  the  story  of  Pennsylvania’s  part  in  the  war. 

Then  there  is  the  equally  significant  story  of  the  way  in  which  some 
of  the  older  business  enterprises  with  well  established  reputations  in 
their  respective  fields  have  been  able  to  contribute  their  basic  product 
directly  to  the  war  effort  without  conversion.  Baldwin  locomotives,  for 
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example,  are  in  production  in  increased  numbers  and  carry  all  over  the 
world  the  fighting  equipment  and  supplies  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
Sun  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Company  has  expanded  employment 
nearly  five-fold  and  turns  out  ships  at  the  rate  of  five  a month,  three 
times  as  many  in  1942  as  in  1941.  The  famous  old  Cramp  shipyards 
are  humming  again  with  the  business  of  building  the  ships  to  carry  the 
goods  that  will  mean  finis  for  Hitler  and  his  helpers.  At  Coatesville, 
the  great  Lukens  Steel  Company,  the  world’s  largest  maker  of  plate,  is 
producing  more  steel  than  ever  before  in  its  history.  At  Pittsburgh, 
Westinghouse  Electric  delivered  in  1942  some  $500,000,000  worth  of 
equipment  and  apparatus  earmarked  primarily  for  war  needs.  Many 
other  Pennsylvania  firms  can  point  with  pride  to  similar  achievements. 


Moving  Freight  and  Ideas 

The  pressure  of  war  conditions  placed  a serious  burden  upon  the 
transportation  system  of  the  State  both  because  of  the  large  part  played 
by  heavy  industry  in  the  war  production  program  and  the  fact  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  one  of  the  major  East-West  trunk  lines. 
Several  of  the  major  highways,  including  the  famous  Pennsylvania 
Turnpike,  are  war  transport  arteries  of  significance.  The  shift  to  public 
transportation  facilities  such  as  railroads  and  bus  lines  as  a result  of 
the  rubber  and  gasoline  shortages  has  been  another  factor  in  increasing 
the  importance  of  the  transportation  utilities  in  war. 

A study  of  transportation  problems  by  the  Bureau  of  Business  Re- 
search of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  indicates  that  the  volume  of 
railway  freight  has  increased  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent  as  compared 
with  1935-39.^  A nearly  equal  increase  in  intercity  truck  traffic  has  been 
noted,  while  intercity  bus  traffic  is  up  over  one  hundred  per  cent.  In 
view  of  the  strategic  location  of  Pennsylvania,  much  of  this  increase 
is  in  part  a contribution  of  the  State  to  the  movement  of  goods  and 
people  essential  to  the  national  war  effort.  A recent  report  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  indicates  that  extraordinary  expenditures  of  $197,- 
033,722  have  been  made  by  it  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  as  a part 
of  the  necessary  facilities  and  improvements  made  essential  as  a result 
of  war  demands.  Since  August,  1939,  the  road  reports  an  investment  of 
$72,591,807  “above  ordinary  peacetime  plans”  in  locomotives,  cars  and 
equipment  necessary  to  handle  war  traffic.  On  October  1,  1942,  the 

® “Wartime  Transportation  in  Pennsylvania,”  Richard  H.  Waters. 
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Pennsylvania  reported  233,642  freight  cars  in  running  order  to  carry 
war  and  other  goods,  an  unprecedented  concentration  of  transportation 
facilities.  Since  1939  the  passenger  traffic  of  the  road  has  risen  133.1 
per  cent  while  freight  has  increased  101.1  per  cent  in  the  same  period. 

Most  recent  reports  of  the  State  Department  of  Highways  indicate 
that  since  Pearl  Harbor  shortages  of  materials  and  labor  have  forced 
considerable  curtailment  of  the  road  building  program  in  the  State. 
Forty-three  highway  contracts  for  road  and  bridge  construction  were 
let  in  eleven  months  amounting  to  $7,906,482.  During  the  period  to 
December  1,  1942,  the  Department  surfaced,  resurfaced  and  repaired 
some  446  miles  of  highway.  Virtually  all  of  the  highways  of  the  State 
have  borne  a part  of  the  sharp  increase  in  truck  traffic  already  indicated. 
Here  again  the  foresight  and  planning  of  pre-war  years  was  of  the 
utmost  value.  During  this  period  the  State  had  carried  on  one  of  the 
most  extensive  programs  of  highway  improvement  in  the  nation.  Many 
miles  of  new  and  improved  construction  were  provided  at  various  points 
on  such  key  highways  as  the  William  Penn  and  the  Lincoln ; curves 
were  eliminated  or  graded ; added  lanes  provided  at  many  points  on 
hills,  curves  and  other  danger  spots,  usually  with  the  aid  of  specially 
sponsored  projects  of  the  Work  Projects  Administration.  These  im- 
provements have  paid  rich  dividends  in  speeding  the  flow  of  war  trans- 
portation over  the  highways  of  Pennsylvania. 

Transportation  is  but  one  of  the  links  in  the  system  of  getting  things 
done  under  pressure  of  war.  Communication  is  equally  important  and 
it  takes  a lot  of  talking  to  build  a bomber  or  organize  any  phase  of  the 
war  effort.  The  telephone,  therefore,  is  a prime  war  partner  and  over 
its  wires  flow  the  conversations  which  expedite,  control  and  coordinate 
the  complexities  connected  with  bringing  raw  materials  to  mills  and 
factories,  ironing  out  the  details  of  construction  and  delivery.  Then 
there  are  the  multitudinous  calls  connected  with  the  air  raid  precautions 
and  plane  spotting  services. 

In  Pennsylvania  this  burden  falls  mainly  on  the  Bell  Telephone  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  Pennsylvania  Telephone  Corporation,  and  the  United 
Telephone  Company.  A recent  report  of  the  Bell  company  gives  a 
glimpse  of  how  important  the  telephone  has  became  in  the  war  pic- 
ture. Since  1940  a total  of  190,000  new  phones  has  been  added  to  the 
system.  Since  1941  nearly  a hundred  thousand  new  telephone  installa- 
tions have  been  made  by  the  three  major  companies.  The  number  of 
calls  handled  has  increased  considerably.  The  rise  in  long  distance 
calls  has  not  been  as  great  as  might  perhaps  be  expected  but  the  con- 
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versations  are  longer  and  of  more  importance  and  are  especially  heavy 
between  certain  key  centers.  Reports  of  plane  spotters  greatly  increased 
the  local  load  in  many  places.  From  5,000  to  7,000  calls  are  made  each 
day  in  the  Philadelphia  area  to  the  Interceptor  Command.  Many  special 
services  and  installations  for  war  plants,  military  and  governmental 
centers  have  been  necessary. 

An  outstanding  contriljution  to  the  communication  of  ideas  vital  to 
the  war  effort  has  been  made  by  the  radio  stations  of  Pennsylvania. 
For  the  most  part,  however,  it  is  a story  of  unrecorded  and  unsung 
accomplishment.  There  are  some  forty-two  stations  in  Pennsylvania 
and  all  of  them  have  given  time,  which  might  otherwise  have  been  sold 
commercially  at  a profit,  without  charge  to  all  manner  of  announce- 
ments, special  transcriptions,  and  other  services  forwarding  salvage 
drives,  the  sale  of  war  bonds  and  stamps,  and  explaining  civilian 
defense  organization  and  instructions.  Both  the  Federal  and  the  State 
government  have  received  this  service.  The  Historical  Commission 
and  the  State  Council  of  Defense  alone  have  been  given  time  over 
some  thirty  stations  to  present  the  fifteen-minute  transcribed  program 
“Pennsylvania — Keystone  of  Democracy,”  dramatizing  heroic  aspects 
of  Pennsylvania  history  as  a contribution  to  morale.  The  value  of  the 
contributed  time  has  been  estimated  in  this  one  instance  alone  at 
$1,500  a week.  Altogether  Pennsylvania  radio  stations  have  contributed 
thousands  of  dollars  in  free  time  and  service  to  the  war  effort,  and 
have  been  of  great  value  in  war  information  activities.  One  station, 
WHP  of  Harrisburg,  won  national  recognition  in  a survey  by  Variety 
in  the  form  of  a wartime  service  award  for  its  success  in  remodeling 
existing  programs  and  developing  special  program  services  devoted 
to  the  war  effort.  Many  others  have  devoted  special  attention  to 
similar  ways  of  promoting  morale  and  public  information  on  war 
problems. 


Bandages  and  Bonds 

It  is  not  alone  in  the  field  of  industry  and  the  movement  of  war 
materials  that  Pennsylvania  has  made  its  economic  power  felt  in  this 
war.  As  in  the  past,  the  financial  strength  of  the  State  has  been  at 
the  service  of  the  nation  in  financing  the  national  government  and 
helping  to  carry  the  burden  of  many  war  relief  enterprises.  It  was 
a Pennsylvanian,  who  prefers  to  be  unknown  at  present,  who  followed 
in  the  footsteps  of  Robert  Morris,  Stephen  Girard,  Jay  Cooke,  and 
Andrew  Mellon  in  doing  much  to  perfect  the  initial  system  for  large- 
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scale  public  financing  of  World  War  II  through  War  Bonds  and 
Stamps.  In  the  many  types  of  war  financing  it  is  impossible  to  give 
the  full  picture  of  the  Pennsylvania  contribution.  Total  monthly  sales 
of  Series  E War  Savings  Bonds  from  September,  1941,  to  September, 
1942,  however,  totalled  $370,331,000.  During  the  same  period  the 
sales  of  Series  F and  G Bonds  amounted  to  $287,818,000.  October 
bond  sales  were  111  per  cent  of  quota  in  the  State.  As  of  November 
1,  a total  of  1,765,000  Pennsylvanians  was  enrolled  in  10  per  cent  de- 
duction plans  for  purchase  of  bonds.  “Pennsylvania  leads  the  nation  in 
this  plan  . . .”  according  to  a Treasury  official.  The  recent  December 
Vhctory  Loan  appears  to  have  been  oversubscribed  in  Pennsylvania 
though  final  figures  are  not  yet  available. 

It  is  difficult  to  secure  accurate  statistics  on  Pennsylvania’s  con- 
tribution to  various  relief  agencies,  numerous  as  they  are.  xA.  report 
from  the  Red  Cross  indicates  that  Pennsylvania  boasts  about  8 per 
cent  of  the  national  membership,  or  about  2,300,000.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  one-third  for  1942.  To  support  the  special  war  services  of 
the  Red  Cross  Pennsylvania  has  contributed  $6,365,400  to  the  fund 
set  up  after  Pearl  Harbor.  Citizens  and  business  organizations  in  the 
State  have  contributed  $1,415,000  to  the  1941  fund  of  the  USO,  and 
the  increased  1942  quota  of  $3,031,350,  according  to  latest  reports,  is 
pledged.  Reports  on  other  organizations  are  not  available,  but  the 
contributions  have  no  doubt  been  in  proportion,  and  several  millions 
of  dollars  have  flowed  into  various  funds  from  generous  Pennsylvania. 

One  of  the  State’s  most  important  contributions  to  financing  the 
war  is  one  on  which  dollar  and  cent  figures  are  not  available — its 
share  of  the  Federal  tax  bill.  Income  taxes,  corporation  excess  profits 
taxes  and  special  excise  taxes,  which  form  the  major  portion  of  the 
tax  program  for  war  financing,  will  draw  huge  sums  from  Pennsyl- 
vania into  treasury  coffers.  Individual  and  corporate  income  tax  pay- 
ments in  the  State  in  1941  exceeded  a quarter  of  a billion  dollars  and 
should  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  a half  a billion  for  1942.  The  mis- 
cellaneous excise  taxes,  including  the  excess  profit  and  employment 
taxes,  paid  in  the  State  for  1941,  were  well  over  half  a billion  dollars, 
and  this  figure  also  will  have  been  topped  considerably  when  1942 
figures  are  available.  On  the  basis  of  past  performance  Pennsylvania 
will  be  the  second  largest  contributor  to  war  taxes.  It  is  a major 
“treasury  for  democracy.” 

Pennsylvania  should  not  be  without  funds,  however,  from  which  to 
purchase  the  bonds,  pay  the  taxes,  and  contribute  to  the  relief  drives 
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of  war  days,  for  1942  was  a year  of  record-breaking  business  and 
industrial  activity.  Never  before  has  employment  been  at  so  high  a 
level,  and  factory  payrolls  have  grown  at  an  even  more  rapid  pace.® 
Industrial  activity  as  measured  by  production  of  coal  and  oil,  in- 
dustrial power  sales  and  factory  payrolls  was  about  20  per  cent  above 
1941  levels,  while  general  business  was  improved  by  at  least  16  per 
cent.  The  expansion  of  business  and  industrial  activity  has  been  rela- 
tively well  distributed  through  the  State  and  ranged  from  1 to  34 
per  cent  in  principal  industrial  cities.  According  to  business  surveys 
comparing  November,  1941,  with  1942,  Erie  experienced  the  greatest 
expansion,  with  Williamsport  a close  second.  Bethlehem,  Philadelphia, 
Lancaster  and  Reading  were  other  cities  with  unusual  prosperity 
during  1942. 


Wartime  Problems 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  however,  clouds  on  the  horizon  were  not 
wanting.  The  proverbial  bugbear  of  wartime  is  the  high  cost  of  living, 
and  this  was  on  the  upward  march  in  Pennsylvania  despite  vigorous 
attempts  at  control.  The  average  cost  of  all  items  in  the  living  level 
of  Pennsylvania  wage  earners  and  lower  salaried  workers  rose  6.9 
per  cent  during  the  period  from  December  15,  1941,  to  September 
15,  1942.  Of  all  items  it  was  the  cost  of  food  that  rose  most  rapidly, 
an  estimated  12.1  per  cent  for  the  period,  and  smaller  increases  were 
registered  for  fuel,  clothing  and  furnishings.  Studies  indicate  that  the 
trend  of  rising  prices  had  been  slackened  markedly  over  1941,  but 
that  it  was  still  edging  slowly  upward.'^ 

It  is  apparent  further  that  the  people  of  the  State  will  be  confronted 
in  1943  with  a definite  shortage  of  consumers’  goods  as  a result  of  the 
exhaustion  of  existing  stocks  and  the  inability  of  manufacturers  to 
replace  them.  A growing  stringency  in  this  field  was  noted  by  business 
analysts  in  November  and  was  greatly  accelerated  by  a buyers’  rush 
in  December  which  raised  department  store  and  retail  sales  as  much 
as  30  per  cent.  This  factor,  together  with  the  rationing  of  food,  will 
inevitably  produce  material  changes  in  the  living  habits  and  standards 
of  the  American  people,  and  Pennsylvanians  will  be  no  exception. 

® Pennsylvania  Business  Survey,  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  January  1,  1943. 

’’  “The  Cost  of  Living  in  Pennsylvania,”  Charles  S.  Wyand,  Department  of 
Economics,  Pennsylvania  State  College.  A special  report. 
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The  shortage  of  consumer’s  goods  is  directly  related  to  the  decline 
in  all  types  of  production  unrelated  to  the  war  effort.  The  concentra- 
tion of  all  manufacturing  effort  upon  the  production  of  durable  goods 
in  the  form  of  munitions  and  machines  of  war,  as  well  as  the  necessary 
supplies  for  a large  army  and  naval  force,  already  is  making  itself 
felt  in  Pennsylvania.  Business  surveys  indicate  that  in  November, 
1942,  eleven  of  the  twenty  leading  manufacturing  areas  of  the  State 
showed  employment  declines  from  1941  due  to  effects  of  priorities 
and  the  concentration  of  war  work  in  a limited  number  of  so-called 
heavy  industries.  Five  of  the  ten  leading  manufacturing  industries  were 
similarly  affected,  including  textiles  and  clothing ; stone,  clay  and  glass 
products ; lumber,  leather,  paper  and  printing.  Some  of  these  have 
war  work  to  do,  but  it  is  evident  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  sustain 
continued  expansion  of  employment  and  output. 

No  adequate  survey  of  small  business  and  the  extent  to  which 
priorities  have  influenced  production  and  employment  is  available.  It 
is  obvious,  however,  that  it  has  been  adverse.  In  the  field  of  distribu- 
tion the  small  business  man  has  begun  to  feel  the  pinch  of  shortages 
in  goods  and  supplies  due  to  production  restrictions  as  well  as  ration- 
ing. Here  again  detailed  studies  are  lacking,  but  there  are  scattered 
facts  which  indicate  the  trend.  Sales  of  new  cars  and  trucks,  while 
not  exclusively  a small  business  enterprise,  is  generally  so  for  the 
State  as  a whole  and  is  closely  connected  with  servicing  of  automotive 
equipnaent.  This  whole  field  was  reduced  to  about  10  per  cent  of  the 
pre-Pearl  Harbor  normal  during  1942.  Private  home  building  which 
is  the  foundation  of  the  small  contracting  business  had  been  virtually 
wiped  out  by  the  end  of  the  year  as  a result  of  material  shortages  and 
other  restrictions.  Household  appliance  and  hardware  dealers  also 
were  victims  of  war  distribution  restrictions  and  shortages  by  mid-1942 
and  the  outlook  did  not  improve.  Independent  store  sales,  a fair  index 
of  small  business  activity,  are  reported  for  the  year  as  about  even  with 
1941,  largely  due  to  a general  buying  splurge  in  December  and  sharp 
increases  in  a few  war  centers.  The  October-November  sales  trend 
throughout  the  State,  however,  was  below  the  seasonal  average  as  were 
the  last  three  quarters  of  the  year. 

There  is  every  prospect,  therefore,  that  large  numbers  of  Pennsyl- 
vanians— either  owners  or  workers  in  industry  or  stores  and  business 
places — will  face  serious  difficulties  in  1943  as  a result  of  the  effects 
of  1942  war  conditions  upon  the  economy  of  the  State.  The  stress  and 
strain  of  war  will  bear  down  upon  thousands  who  will  be  called  upon 
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to  make  sacrifices  and  possibly  wholesale  shifts  of  business  or  occupa- 
tion. Unemployment  and  lousiness  failures  may  be  expected  to  increase, 
especially  in  certain  areas  and  for  certain  types  of  business  activity. 
Readjustments  in  habits  of  living  will  be  necessary  for  thousands  more 
as  a result  of  war.  Life  will  not  be  easy  for  the  average  Pennsyl- 
vanian in  1943,  and  1942  afforded  a foretaste  only  of  what  is  to  come 
in  a total  war  effort.  All  of  the  courage  and  spirit  which  has  guided 
Pennsylvania  in  the  past  and  made  it  a foremost  State  in  building  our 
American  democracy  will  be  necessary  to  sustain  the  Commonwealth 
today. 
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VI.  SOLDIERS  OF  PRODUCTION 


SINCE  Pearl  Harbor  this  nation  has  been  engaged  in  a war  unlike 
any  other  in  its  history.  It  has  been  termed  “total  war’’  both  in 
the  sense  of  its  effect  upon  all  the  people  and  the  extent  to  which 
every  resource  and  energy  of  every  person  must  be  mobilized  behind 
the  war  effort.  It  is  no  longer  war  waged  merely  on  the  battlefield 
and  seas ; it  must  of  necessity  be  war  waged  on  the  home  front  and 
by  the  people  with  no  less  vigor  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  victory 
than  is  true  of  those  in  the  armed  forces.  Within  the  space  of  less 
than  two  years  America  has  geared  itself  to  a total  war  effort  which 
had  taken  the  enemy  several  years  to  attain.  A\'^e  had  to  come  from 
behind,  but  we  are  now  ahead.  This  accomplishment  would  not  have 
been  possible  but  for  the  effort  of  those  millions  of  soldiers  of  pro- 
duction on  the  home  front — the  laborers  in  mines,  mills  and  factories. 
There  is  no  brighter  chapter  in  the  war  effort  of  Pennsylvania  than 
the  patriotism  and  energy  with  which  its  thousands  of  laboring  men 
and  women  met  the  challenge  to  make  the  Commonwealth  a true  Key- 
stone State  in  the  march  to  victorv. 


An  Army  of  Workers 

Approximately  eight  out  of  every  ten  persons  employed  as  a wage 
earner  in  Pennsylvania  are  working  in  a factory  or  mine  producing 
for  war  purposes.  This  army  of  workers  numbers  about  four  million 
men  and  women,  of  whom  some  three  million  are  in  factories  and 
mills.  Both  the  pre-war  defense  phase  of  the  State’s  industrial  pro- 
gram and  the  days  since  Pearl  Harbor  have  seen  profound  shifts  in 
the  volume  and  distribution  of  workers  in  Pennsylvania.  The  increase 
in  the  number  of  wage  earners  was  most  marked  in  the  early  davs  of 
expanding  production  for  defense  and  lend-lease  requirements.  Em- 
ployment rose  from  3.223,000  in  March,  1940,  to  an  average  of  3,604,- 
000  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1941.^  Those  were  the  days  before 

^ This  section,  both  as  to  conclusions  and  statistics,  is  based  largely  upon  a 
special  study  “Pennsylvania  Labor  at  War”  prepared  by  Arthur  H.  Reede,  of 
the  Department  of  Economics,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  well-known  authority 
on  labor  problems. 
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the  production  machinery  of  the  State  was  cut  closely  to  a rigid  war- 
time pattern  of  producing  only  those  materials  necessary  for  war. 
Virtually  all  types  of  industry  were  flourishing  under  war  orders  and 
increased  consumer  demand.  During  this  period  the  percentage  of 
employed  as  related  to  employables  increased  from  80.8  per  cent  to 
89.7  per  cent  for  the  work  force  as  a whole.  The  number  of  persons 
gainfully  employed  in  Pennsylvania  industry  increased  by  381,000 
from  1941  to  1942. 

As  industry  swung  more  completely  into  war  production  with  non- 
essentials  eliminated,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem  on  the  surface,  em- 
ployment did  not  expand  as  rapidly  as  in  the  previous  period.  The 
total  number  of  workers  grew  to  4,042,000  by  September,  1942,  an 
increase  of  slightly  less  than  100,000  over  the  preceding  year.  By  this 
date  91.6  per  cent  of  the  employable  work  force  of  the  State  was  work- 
ing, a remarkable  record  unknown  since  the  tragic  days  of  the  depres- 
sion. Pennsylvania’s  supply  of  available  labor  had  been  mobilized 
behind  the  war  effort  to  an  unprecedented  extent. 

Some  may  raise  the  question  as  to  why  there  had  not  been  at  once 
a hundred  per  cent  mobilization.  The  answer  to  the  question  rests 
upon  several  facts.  In  the  first  place  the  wartime  demand  for  labor 
was  not  general  but  specific  in  relation  to  certain  occupations  and 
localities.  Problems  of  retraining  for  war  industries  and  moving 
workers  to  new  employment  areas  had  to  be  met.  Another  factor 
was  temporary  unemployment  attributable  to  conversion  of  plants  to 
war  industry.  Then  again  there  was  the  more  permanent  unemploy- 
ment, or  dislocation  of  employment,  produced  by  priorities  and  inability 
to  convert  to  war  needs.  The  problem  of  organizing  the  labor  supply 
to  meet  those  conditions  had  to  be  met  if  a complete  mobilization  of  labor 
supply  behind  the  war  effort  were  to  be  achieved  in  Pennsylvania.  De- 
fense training  programs  of  the  colleges  and  universities  and  other 
agencies  made  an  important  contribution  to  the  solution.  Employment 
services  of  the  Federal  and  State  government  were  busily  engaged  in 
the  endeavor  to  encourage  transfer  of  workers  to  those  areas  and  in- 
dustries where  the  labor  demand  was  greatest. 

Coincident  with  increasing  employment  was  decreasing  unemployment 
in  Pennsylvania.  For  thousands  of  workers,  restless  under  relief  types 
of  make-shift  work,  developments  of  the  past  year  were  productive  of 
an  opportunity  for  a new  life.  From  March,  1940  to  1941,  unemploy- 
ment in  Pennsylvania  declined  from  19.2  per  cent  to  10.3  per  cent  or 
nearly  one-half.  By  the  end  of  the  first  nine  months  of  1942  it  had  fallen 
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to  8.4  per  cent  of  potential  labor  supply,  or  more  than  one-half.  Urgent 
war  needs  created  labor  shortages  which  removed  for  thousands  the 
dread  spectre  of  unemployment.  Relief  rolls  of  the  Commonwealth  were 
cut  from  243,269  cases  in  the  first  month  of  1942  to  179,257  cases  in 
January,  1943,  according  to  the  Department  of  Public  Assistance.  The 
department  estimates  that  over  137,000  individuals  were  in  a new  posi- 
tion of  economic  independence  and  enjoying  the  right  to  work  at  a 
profitable  job  as  a result  of  this  shift  in  the  relief  picture.  Training 
programs  previously  mentioned  offered  by  a variety  of  agencies  and 
institutions  greatly  facilitated  the  adjustment  of  this  store  of  labor, 
formerly  unemployed,  to  good  jobs  enabling  thousands  to  make  a con- 
tribution to  victory  as  soldiers  of  production. 

The  decline  of  unemployment  was  further  reflected  in  reduced  regis- 
trations at  U.  S.  Employment  offices  and  a smaller  number  of  applica- 
tions for  general  assistance,  emergency  work  or  unemployment  com- 
pensation. During  the  first  half  of  1942,  for  example,  the  active  file 
of  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service  for  the  State  decreased  by  over 
80,000.  The  Unemployment  Compensation  Fund  of  the  State  mailed 
out  in  the  first  eight  months  of  1942  some  16,000  fewer  checks  than 
for  the  same  period  the  previous  year.  The  number  of  relief  cases 
reported  to  WPA  and  other  agencies  was  more  than  fifty  per  cent  less 
than  in  1941.  The  declines  were  not  evenly  distributed  in  the  State, 
however.  The  failure  of  war  industry  to  reach  all  parts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  difficulty  of  shifting  labor  supply  on  relief  to  such  sources 
of  demand  as  developed  meant  that  opportunities  for  new  jobs  were 
not  equally  available  to  all.  In  the  anthracite  district  this  readjust- 
ment was  most  difficult  in  1942. 


Women  Workers 

The  composition  of  Pennsylvania’s  labor  force  underwent  a change, 
as  expansion  of  employment  proceeded.  The  demand  for  workers 
was  not  only  increasing  at  a rapid  pace,  but  Selective  Service  was  draw- 
ing into  the  armed  forces  thousands  of  those  who  might  otherwise  have 
been  soldiers  on  the  home  front.  One  answer,  of  course,  was  the  em- 
ployment of  women.  During  the  period  from  the  beginnings  of  defense 
production  down  to  recent  months,  however,  Pennsylvania  employers 
appear  not  to  have  hired  as  many  women  workers  as  the  remainder  of 
the  country.  From  April,  1941,  to  the  same  month  in  1942,  Pennsylvania 
employers  hired  15,000  more  women,  an  increase  of  6.1  per  cent.  For 
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the  nation  as  a whole  the  increase  was  10.1  per  cent.  As  of  April, 
264,000  women  workers  were  a part  of  Pennsylvania's  new  production 
army  in  the  factories,  approximately  one  in  every  three  new  employes. 

In  the  closing  months  of  1942  the  percentage  was  steadily  mounting 
and  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  reports  a marked  expansion  of 
women  enrollees  in  the  extensive  defense  training  program  which  it 
administers  throughout  the  State.  That  a larger  percentage  of  women 
are  not  war  workers  in  Pennsylvania  is  due  partly  to  the  large  volume 
of  unemployment  providing  a large  reservoir  of  labor  which  is  just  now 
becoming  drained.  Another  significant  reason  is  the  fact  that  a large 
portion  of  Pennsylvania  war  industry  is  in  the  durable  and  heavy  mate- 
rials— such  as  steel — where  the  specialized  and  arduous  tasks  involved 
are  such  as  to  make  substitution  of  women  for  men  extremely  difficult. 
Recent  reports,  however,  of  the  employment  of  women  as  railroad  track 
hands  and  laborers  in  steel  mills  indicate  that  changes  may  be  ex- 
pected in  judgment  as  to  what  jobs  are  within  the  physical  ability  of 
women. 


Hours  and  Earnings 

The  average  worker  employed  in  industry  in  Pennsylvania  a year 
after  Pearl  Harbor  was  working  a little  longer,  and  receiving  bigger 
paychecks  than  he  had  ever  earned  before.  Total  man-hours  worked 
increased  about  5.8  per  cent  in  1942,  and  the  average  work  week  was 
a little  over  forty  hours,  nearly  an  hour  more  than  a year  ago.  For 
factory  workers  mainly  in  war  production  it  was  even  more,  averaging 
about  forty-three  hours. 

A marked  improvement  in  average  hourly  earnings  occurred  in  1942, 
amounting  during  the  first  nine  months  to  an  average  of  11.2  per  cent 
for  all  workers  and  a little  more  for  those  in  war  industries.  For  those 
employed  in  durable  goods  industries,  an  average  of  nine  cents  an  hour 
additional  was  found  in  the  1942  pay  envelope.  Weekly  earnings  rose 
even  more  substantially.  Studies  indicate  that  this  was  the  “best  ever 
year’’  for  Pennsylvania  workers  in  terms  of  increased  earnings,  and 
factory  payrolls  of  the  State  reached  undreamed  of  totals.  These  pay- 
rolls averaged  $45,500,000  a week  in  November,  an  expansion  of  28 
per  cent  over  the  previous  year.  In  the  heavy  war  industry  field  the 
increase  was  75  per  cent.  Since  the  beginning  of  defense  production, 
payrolls  have  grown  by  109  per  cent  in  Pennsylvania  as  compared  with 
a 36  per  cent  increase  in  employment. 
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Labor  and  Management 


The  relations  of  worker  and  employer  have  shown  an  encouraging 
development  under  war  conditions.  A spokesman  of  the  Philadelphia 
Chamber  of  Commerce  recently  declared  that  War  Labor  Board  reports 
indicate  that  Pennsylvania  has  lost  less  time  from  industrial  disputes 
in  war  industries  than  any  other  State.  This  is  a remarkable  tribute  to 
both  labor  and  capital  and  an  indication  of  the  unanimity  with  which 
all  Pennsylvanians  are  putting  their  full  energies  behind  the  task  of 
winning  the  war.  Compared  with  previous  years,  the  same  encouraging 
trend  is  observable.  The  volume  of  strikes  in  Pennsylvania  since  Pearl 
Harbor  has  been  only  about  tbree-tourths  of  tbe  pre-war  average.  The 
number  of  man-hours  lost  from  strikes  has  been  about  one-fifth. 

In  no  small  part  the  excellent  industrial  relations  record  of  the  State 
during  the  year  since  Pearl  Harbor  has  been  due  to  effective  cooperation 
of  the  State  government  with  workers  and  employers  and  with  agencies 
created  to  lessen  industrial  strife.  Reports  of  the  mediation  and  concilia- 
tion agencies  at  both  Harrisburg  and  Washington  reflect  this  cooperative 
spirit.  Union-management  committees  have  been  established  extensively 
in  the  State  and  especially  since  such  arrangements  were  urged  by 
Chairman  Donald  Nelson  of  the  WPB  in  February,  1942.  With  the  aid 
of  these  committees  production  goals  were  established  on  a patriotic 
basis  by  joint  action  of  labor  and  management.  In  many  cases  this  re- 
sulted not  only  in  attaining  these  goals  but  exceeding  them.  In  the  words 
of  a Pennsylvania  labor  authority,  “Finding  and  working  for  a common 
objective  in  this  manner  will  do  more  to  promote  industrial  peace  . . . 
than  a carload  of  conciliators.” 


Looking  Ahead 

Although  it  appears  that  the  peak  of  employment  in  war  industry 
has  nearly  been  reached,  the  continued  expansion  of  the  armed  forces 
will  drain  off  many  men  now  so  employed,  and  require  a constantly 
expanding  labor  supply.  Some  of  these  workers  will  come  from  fac- 
tories whose  production  is  not  deemed  essential  to  the  war  effort.  A 
further  increase  in  the  employment  of  women  may  also  be  expected. 
There  will  probably  be  a noticeable  increase  in  the  emplovment  of  both 
older  and  younger  workers.  More  places  may  be  found  for  the 
physically  handicapped. 
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This  change-over  in  employment  will  in  many  cases  mean  hardships, 
temporary  unemployment,  the  shifting  of  homes,  the  disruption 
of  family  life — but  Pennsylvania’s  soldiers  in  overalls,  despite  every 
difficulty,  will  put  forth  their  full  effort  to  bring  victory  in  the  great 
battle  of  production. 
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VII.  FOOD  FOR  VICTORY 


t^l^OOD  will  win  the  war’’  has  become  one  of  the  most  meaning- 
fill  slogans  of  World  War  II.  Off  hand  one  might  question 
as  to  whether  it  had  any  real  importance  in  Pennsylvania — a 
State  which  many  think  of  rather  in  terms  of  its  industrial  production. 
But  Pennsylvania  still  has  a part  in  the  food  production  vital  to  the 
war  effort,  both  in  terms  of  the  nation’s  food  supply  as  well  as  that 
of  our  embattled  allies.  Pennsylvania  agriculture  represents  a larger 
capital  investment  than  either  mining  or  the  manufacture  of  primary 
metals.  The  State  has  nearly  200,000  farms  and  the  second  largest 
farm  population  in  the  country.  It  is  a leading  State  in  the  production 
of  dairy  products,  livestock,  poultry  and  fruit  and  vegetable  products 
— all  of  which  are  the  energy  foods  of  wartime. 

The  Pennsylvania  farmer  met  the  challenge  to  produce  more  food 
for  victory  in  1942  in  a creditable  manner  despite  serious  handicaps, 
the  most  serious  of  which  was  a shortage  of  farm  labor.  Estimates 
vary  as  to  the  extent  of  the  labor  difficulties  on  the  farm  of  the  State 
but  all  agree  that  it  was  a marked  handicap.  Reports  from  field  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Farm  Security  Administration  estimate  that  in  the 
central  and  southeastern  counties  there  was  a depreciation  of  at  least 
15  per  cent  in  the  year  round  type  of  farm  labor  and  40  per  cent  in 
seasonal  labor  available  for  harvesting  of  special  crops  and  to  meet 
peak  labor  demands  on  farms. ^ In  the  western  and  northwestern 
counties  the  shortage  was  indicated  as  more  marked  in  the  regular 
labor  supply,  amounting  to  possibly  25  per  cent.  A report  on  the  west- 
central  counties  estimate  labor  supply  as  from  30  to  40  per  cent  less 
on  both  types.  Reports  from  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  a survey  by  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  are  in  essential  agreement  with  these 
estimates  of  the  Federal  agency. 

Several  factors  contributed  to  this  condition.  Among  the  most  im- 
portant were  the  competition  of  the  demands  of  war  industry  and  the 
drafting  of  farm  boys  for  the  armed  services.  While  there  has  been 

^ Special  report  prepared  for  the  Historical  Commission  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  State  office  of  the  FSA. 
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some  difiference  of  opinion  as  to  their  relative  influence,  the  best  opinion 
points  to  the  former  as  the  most  potent.  Both  permanent  and  more 
migratory  supplies  of  farm  labor  were  attracted  by  the  high  wages  of 
war  industries  in  the  cities.  In  not  a few  instances  there  are  indica- 
tions that  farmers  themselves  left  their  farms  to  be  worked  by  oldsters, 
children  and  women  as  best  they  could,  with  consequent  curtailed  pro- 
duction, in  order  to  augment  their  personal  incomes  from  other  sources. 

Relief  was  secured  in  many  instances  by  utilizing  school  children, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  harvesting  of  fruit,  potatoes  and 
similar  crops.  In  Biglerville,  Adams  County,  207  students  earned 
$17,000  harvesting  fruit,  and  throughout  the  State  several  thousand  high 
school  students  were  thus  utilized.  In  some  cases  school  buses  were 
used  to  transport  the  workers  and  teachers  employed  as  supervisors. 
Through  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service  assistance  was  rendered  in 
securing  farm  labor  for  special  needs,  and  in  some  instances  WPA 
workers  were  diverted  to  temporary  farm  work.  Since  a large  percent- 
age of  the  more  permanent  tasks  of  the  farmer,  however,  are  such  as  to 
require  some  special  skill,  the  use  of  such  labor  for  other  than  temporary 
and  special  services  such  as  harvesting  has  not  been  especially  helpful. 
Reports  from  various  sources  indicate  that  the  simple  process  of  work- 
ing harder  and  longer  has  been  the  major  solution  to  farm  problems 
throughout  the  State.  Older  people  and  women  and  children  have  helped 
out  wherever  possible.  The  old  fashioned  “bee"  or  collective  method  of 
doing  farm  work  has  been  revived  in  many  cases. 

This  was  not  the  only  difficulty  confronting  agriculture,  however,  dur- 
ing 1942.  Shortages  of  farm  machinery  and  fertilizers  developed  during 
the  year,  but  the  ill  effects  of  these  will  be  felt  more  definitely  in  the 
future.  Pooling  of  machinery,  together  with  added  emphasis  upon 
proper  care  and  repair  of  existing  machines,  encouraged  by  the  agricul- 
tural extension  services,  did  much  to  ease  the  farm  machinery  stringency. 
The  vocational  agricultural  schools  operating  under  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  devoted  20  per  cent  of  their  time  to  instruction  in 
servicing  farm  machinery  through  part-time  and  evening  classes.  An 
estimated  $41,932.31  was  the  value  added  to  4,338  farm  implements 
serviced  under  this  plan.  Extension  agents  report  that  the  scarcity  of 
commercial  fertilizers  will  be  met  in  part  by  the  resort  to  natural' means 
for  increasing  soil  fertility. 

In  some  cases  shortages  of  insecticides  and  fungicides  for  sprays  ' 
created  problems  for  growers  of  fruit  and  potatoes.  The  transportation 
problem  has  also  affected  agricultural  production.  It  appears  that  the 
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farm  population  of  the  State  has  received  favorable  consideration  in 
rationing  of  gasoline  and  rubber,  but  the  difficulties  and  burdens  of  the 
motor  carriers  have  in  some  instances  complicated  the  distribution  of 
farm  products  to  markets.  The  same  factor  has  in  turn  made  it  difficult 
for  the  farmer  to  secure  supplies.  It  has  also  been  less  easy  for  the 
farmer  to  truck  his  own  produce. 


Increasing  the  Nation’s  Food  Supply 

Shortages,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  Pennsylvania  farmer  from 
increasing  his  production  of  foods  for  victory.  How  much  it  checked 
greater  production  is  a matter  difficult  to  determine  with  any  exactness. 
Farm  production  increased  in  1942,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  would  have 
been  further  accelerated,  had  it  not  been  for  these  material  handicaps. 
Reports  from  members  of  the  staff  of  the  School  of  Agriculture  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  in  contact  with  farm  problems  through  the 
extension  services  indicate  that  the  crops  harvested  in  1942  were  not 
affected  too  seriously  by  the  adverse  conditions  wdrich  developed  after 
the  planting  season.-  The  same  source  indicates  that  the  care  of  live- 
stock raised  for  food  purposes  as  well  as  dairy  cows  was  more  seriously 
hampered  because  of  the  need  for  more  specialized  help.  During  the 
autumn  the  harvesting  of  fruit  and  vegetable  crops  was  also  impeded 
by  lack  of  the  usual  seasonal  labor  supply.  This  deficiency  was  made  up 
in  part  through  extensive  use  of  women,  school  children  and  older 
people. 

Reports  from  the  FSA  indicate  that  a relatively  small  acreage  of  farm 
land  went  out  of  production  in  1942  because  of  the  labor  and  other 
scarcities.  The  district  supervisor  for  southeastern  Pennsylvania  from 
Adams,  Dauphin,  Lehigh  and  Juniata  Counties  to  the  Philadelphia  area 
indicate  that  not  over  25  farms  were  idle  in  20  counties.  In  the  central 
counties  of  the  State  including  Cambria.  Clearfield,  Centre  and  west  to 
Somerset  and  Bedford  it  is  estimated  that  some  20,000  acres  may  have 
gone  out  of  cultivation.  In  other  parts  of  the  State  the  decline  was 
evidently  very  slight.  The  agents  of  the  Federal-State  Crop  Reporting 
Service  estimate  that  50,000  acres  throughout  the  State  w'ent  out  of 
production  in  1942.  In  terms  of  crops,  the  FSA  representatives  point 
to  the  loss  of  corn,  potatoes  and  fruit  as  the  principal  consec[uences  of 
labor  scarcity,  a conclusion  which  checks  with  other  facts. 

- This  report  was  prepared  for  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer  and  is  used  by  courtesy 
of  the  editor,  Mr.  Gilpin. 
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All  in  all,  the  farmers  of  the  State  did  a magnificent  job  despite 
these  handicaps.  The  1942  harvest,  according  to  the  Federal-State  Crop 
Reporting  Service  of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  was  12  per 
cent  above  the  previous  peak  production  of  1937  and  14  per  cent  over 
1941  for  the  nation  as  a whole,  and  Pennsylvania  farmers  met  this  stand- 
ard or  better.  Larger  crops  of  corn,  barley  and  rye  are  reported  but  a 
sharp  decline  occurred  in  wheat.  In  the  dairy  field  the  best  estimates 
indicate  that  production  of  milk  equalled  the  4 per  cent  quota  increase 
expected  for  the  year.  Egg  production  increased  approximately  11  per 
cent  by  nearly  8,000,000  dozen  over  the  previous  year.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania contribution  to  the  nation’s  dwindling  meat  supply  was  also  a 
material  one  through  the  production  of  beef  cattle  and  hogs.  Latest 
reports  indicate  poultry  production  as  running  about  12  to  13  per  cent 
above  1941.  The  production  of  fruit  was  materially  greater  than  the 
previous  year  in  some  categories,  particularly  grapes,  which  were  twice 
as  abundant  as  in  1941.  The  harvest  of  cherries  and  peaches,  however, 
was  below  normal,  and  the  apple  crop  though  much  larger  suffered  from 
shortage  of  pickers. 

The  Federal-State  Crop  Reporting  Service  estimates  the  acreage  of 
commercial  truck  crops,  exclusive  of  strawberries,  as  35,130  acres  in 
1942,  an  increase  of  a little  over  one-half  of  one  per  cent.  The  yield, 
however,  was  greater  than  the  preceding  year  due  to  favorable  weather, 
and  the  value  of  the  twelve  major  crops  was  $7,793,000,  a gain  of  31.5 
per  cent  over  1941.  The  acreage  of  the  four  principal  crops  grown  for 
processing  and  canning,  peas,  tomatoes,  beans  and  corn,  was  increased 
2S  per  cent  and  the  value  of  the  crop  expanded  by  43  per  cent,  a mate- 
rial contribution  to  the  nation’s  stock  of  foods  of  particular  importance 
to  the  war  effort. 


Service  for  Victory 

One  of  the  brightest  spots  in  the  story  of  Pennsylvania  agriculture 
in  wartime  is  the  work  of  the  4-LI  Clubs  representing  rural  youth  in 
Service  for  Victory  program.  This  has  many  ramifications,  all  of  which 
are  interesting  and  significant.  Living  the  Flealth  H for  Victory  involves 
the  inventorying  of  food  habits  and  attention  to  proper  diet  for  maximum 
health  and  efficiency,  as  well  as  physical  examinations  and  special  health 
activities.  Several  thousand  Pennsylvania  farm  boys  and  girls  are  the 
better  for  this  program  in  1942. 

“Saving  for  Freedom”  involved  a systematic  campaign  to  forward  the 
purchase  of  bonds  and  stamps  among  the  clubs.  Latest  figures  indicate 
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at  least  a 60  per  cent  participation  and  approximately  $150,000  in  pur- 
chases. The  clubs  helped  in  salvage  too  and  averaged  113  pounds  of 
metal,  121  pounds  of  paper  and  73  pounds  of  rubber  per  member. 
When  this  is  multiplied  by  12,000  participants  it  means  that  the  con- 
tribution to  salvage  for  victory  was  a material  one.  Some  1,500  farm 
girl  members  have  engaged  in  a systematic  plan  to  remodel  and  use 
garments  for  themselves  and  member-s  of  their  families  as  a further 
contribution  to  the  use  of  resources.  Canning,  improvement  of  home 
management  and  family  nutrition  are  other  ways  in  which  4-H  Club 
girls  help  the  cause  of  victory. 

“Food  for  Freedom”  is  another  4-H  Club  slogan  and  one  that  means 
something,  for  about  12,000  members  either  helped  with  or  took  com- 
plete care  of  a family  Victory  garden  in  1942,  and  a majority  of  the 
gardens  were  larger  and  more  productive  than  the  previous  year.  Several 
thousand  head  of  hogs  amounting  to  over  half  a million  pounds  of 
pork  and  about  the  same  amount  of  baby  beef  were  a contribution 
of  4-H  farm  boys  of  the  State  to  the  food  stock  of  the  nation. 
Over  a thousand  members  of  clubs  own  dairy  cattle  and  poultry  as  a 
further  aid  to  “Food  for  Freedom.”  In  between  this  work  club  mem- 
bers were  able  to  sandwich  such  other  contributions  to  the  war  effort 
as  airplane  spotting,  making  hospital  bandages  and  other  civilian  de- 
fense activities. 


The  Future  Farmers 

Closely  akin  to  the  4-H  Club  movement  is  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America  administered  in  connection  with  the  joint  Federal-State  voca- 
tional agricultural  education  program  directed  through  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction.  The  F.  F.  A.’s,  as  they  are  known,  purchased 
war  bonds  and  stamps  to  the  extent  of  $41,135.60  up  to  July,  1942, 
through  local  chapters  and  another  $1,500  through  the  State  associa- 
tion. The  amount  has  doubled  since  that  date.  Scrap  metal  collected 
up  to  July  amounted  to  914,000  pounds  and  has  greatly  increased  since 
that  date,  together  with  quantities  of  paper,  rubber  and  burlap  bags. 
Through  the  garden  program  of  the  F.  F.  A.  the  production  of 
vegetables  was  stepped  up  greatly  and  estimated  increases  of  one  hun- 
dred per  cent  are  reported.  Group  projects  and  cooperative  purchase 
of  seed,  pooling  of  fertilizers  and  equipment  all  helped  to  swell  the 
efforts  to  make  farm  homes  self-sufficient  and  thereby  release  truck 
crops  and  canned  foods  for  war  purposes. 
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Through  the  same  agricultural  education  agency  the  OSY  or  out- 
of-school  youth  program  operated  to  speed  up  rural  war  production 
and  contribute  to  the  food  for  freedom  campaign.  Over  15,000  per- 
sons up  to  July  were  given  instruction  in  the  repair  and  care  of  farm 
and  automotive  equipment  which  did  much  to  increase  the  utility  and 
stretch  the  life  of  the  machines  vital  to  expanding  production.  Through 
home  projects  over  two  thousand  boys  and  adult  farmers  participated 
in  programs  to  increase  production  in  each  of  the  following — pork, 
beef,  mutton  and  lamb,  poultry,  eggs,  milk  and  vegetables.  Together 
with  other  plans  for  increased  production  of  foodstuffs  several  thou- 
sand persons  were  enlisted  in  this  effort.  Nearly  a million  pounds  of 
meat,  over  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  poultry,  and  over  four 
million  pounds  of  milk  were  added  to  the  food  store  of  Pennsylvania 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  A total  of  1,698  acres  of  Victory 
Gardens,  a hundred  per  cent  increase,  were  planted  through  the  same 
plan. 

The  Farmer  Under  War  Conditions 

What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  war  upon  the  life  and  living  condi- 
tions and  well  being  of  the  Pennsylvania  farmer?  Have  his  sacrifices 
and  effort  to  produce  more  food  been  accompanied  by  satisfactory  re- 
turn for  his  produce  and  a better  standard  of  living?  The  answer  to 
the  question,  based  upon  the  best  available  evidence  including  some 
statistics  as  well  as  the  best  opinion  of  many  competent  observers  in 
contact  with  the  farmers  of  every  county,  is  in  the  affirmative  but 
perhaps  not  as  positively  and  completely  so  as  one  might  wish.  Average 
jndces  received  by  Pennsylvania  farmers  for  1942  crops,  according  to 
the  Federal-State  Crop  Reporting  Service,  were  about  10  per  cent 
greater  than  the  preceding  year  for  grain  crops  and  25  per  cent  for 
fruit  crops.  Cash  farm  income  in  the  State  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
1942  was  27  per  cent  greater  than  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1941.® 
This  means,  of  course,  that  Pennsylvania’s  farmers  are  enjoying  an 
increased  income.  The  fact  that  less  outside  labor  is  available  "and  has 
been  employable,  may  also  mean  a still  greater  increase  in  net  income 
liecause  more  of  the  work  has  been  done  by  the  farm  family  in  many 
instances. 


“ Cash  income  from  farm  crop  in  Pennsylvania  for  1940  for  the  January-September 
period  was  $59,518,000;  for  1941,  $65,006,000;  for  1942,  $80,464,000.  For  livestock 
and  livestock  products  for  the  same  period  it  was  $141,978,000  in  1940;  $168,930,000 
in  1941  and  $216,371,000  in  1942. 
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The  rise  in  farm  income  compares  with  a 23  per  cent  increase  in 
weekly  earnings  of  factory  workers  for  the  same  period,  and  indicates 
that  the  Pennsylvania  farmer  secured  a proportionate  part  of  the  greater 
national  income  due  to  war  conditions.  The  cost  of  all  living  in  the  period 
has  risen  about  10  per  cent  in  1941  leaving  a margin  for  a 17  per  cent 
net  increase.  For  the  average'  farmer,  how’ever,  this  was  purchased  at 
the  expense  of  increased  hours  of  labor  and  harder  work.  In  the  typical 
small  farm  family  it  has  meant  getting  up  earlier,  working  harder  and 
later  with  more  of  the  work  burden  borne  by  those  too  young  or  too 
old  for  the  draft  or  industry.  There  also  have  been  increases  in  the 
cost  of  production  of  farm  products  in  the  form  of  higher  wages, 
higher  priced  fertilizer,  insecticides  and  so  on  which  ate  into  what  other- 
wise might  have  been  a substantial  increase  in  income.  These  increases 
in  production  costs  have  been  estimated  at  from  14  to  25  per  cent. 
Definite  figures  are  lacking. 

All  observers,  however,  agree  that  the  farmer  of  the  State  has  expe- 
rienced some  net  gain  in  income  and  well-being  as  a result  of  the  higher 
prices  for  his  product.  They  are  likewdse  agreed  that  the  increased 
income  is  being  spent  primarily  to  reduce  existing  indebtedness.  Ap- 
parently there  is  little  or  no  tendency,  as  has  happened  so  frequently 
in  periods  of  expanding  prices,  to  invest  increased  income  in  more  land 
or  equipment  creating  a new  burden  of  debt.  The  FSA  reports  that 
repayment  of  loans  is  as  much  as  40  per  cent  ahead  of  last  year.  Such 
new  loans  as  are  made  are  for  the  purchase  of  essential  livestock,  equip- 
ment or  materials  which  will  further  increase  production  on  a sound 
basis.  There  appears  to  be  no  evidence  of  any  marked  increase  in  farm 
tenancy  in  Pennsylvania.  Pennsylvania  agriculture  has  come  through 
the  first  year  of  the  war  under  conditions  which  are  a tribute  to  the 
sturdy  character  and  patriotism  of  its  farm  population. 


What  of  the  Future? 

Whether  or  not  the  farmers  of  the  State  can  continue  to  expand 
production  in  1943  in  the  face  of  labor  shortages  and  other  diffi- 
culties is  problematical.  Many  experts  are  inclined  to  view  the  task 
as  impossible  of  accomplishment.  However,  the  attraction  of  industry 
in  competition  with  farm  jobs  may  have  reached  a near  peak.  Draft 
regulations  are  being  eased  with  especial  attention  to  the  farm  labor 
problem.  While  fertilizers  and  machinery  will  be  scarce  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to  supply  them  in  sufficient  quantity 
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to  maintain  production.  A majority  of  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania 
are  of  such  a mold  as  to  face  the  challenge  with  a determination  to  carry 
on  the  increased  production  of  food  for  freedom. 
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VIII.  NEWSMEN  AND  NEWSPAPERS 


IN  PENNSYLVANIA,  as  throughout  the  nation,  the  year  1942 
brought  sudden  and  heavy  burdens  to  newspapers  and  the  men  who 
make  them.  The  war,  which  until  Pearl  Harbor  had  meant  only 
“good  copy,”  increased  circulation,  and  some  semblance  of  a long- 
deferred  prosperity,  now  pointed  a fatal  finger  at  those  who  had  been 
its  chroniclers.  Before  the  clouds  of  smoke  from  burning  U.  S.  warships 
had  faded  into  blue  Hawaiian  skies,  every  Pennsylvania  editor  and 
publisher  knew  that  serious  trouble  was  just  around  the  corner.  It 
turned  that  corner  within  a month.  . . . 

The  “country  cousins” — Pennsylvania's  400-odd  weeklies,  with  cir- 
culations ranging  from  250  to  over  5,000 — were  the  first  to  feel  the 
heavy  hand  of  war.  The  stepped-up  inductions  of  men  liable  to  the 
draft  brought  production  difficulties,  as  three-  and  four-men  staffs  were 
reduced  by  half  almost  overnight.  Soaring  labor  costs,  plus  increases 
in  service  and  material  charges,  added  to  the  burden.  Soon,  several  of 
the  smaller  weeklies  regretfully  were  publishing  “last  for  the  duration” 
issues.  The  percentage  of  those  forced  out  of  print  during  the  first  half 
of  the  war  was  small;  September,  October  and  November  brought  a 
slow  increase,  as  new  and  more  stringent  restrictions  and  priorities 
struck  continuous  heavy  blows  at  “non-essential'’  industry.  Publishers 
of  those  papers  forced  to  suspend  were  almost  unanimous  in  their 
expressed  hopes  for  post-war  renewals. 

As  the  dawn  of  a second  year  of  war  approached,  most  of  the 
weekly  papers  had  successfully  “by-passed”  original  difficulties  and  were 
preparing  to  grapple  with  more  basic  problems.  It  would  be  incorrect 
to  interpret  a note  of  optimism  in  these  preparations ; the  phrase 
“grim  determination”  probably  is  more  applicable.  However,  indica- 
tions are  that  the  strongly-entrenched  weeklies  will  continue  to  publish 
as  long  as  yet  unforeseen  circumstances  will  permit. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  year,  the  130-odd  dailies  of  the  State  began 
to  squirm  under  the  pressure  of  wartime  economy.  Unlike  the  weeklies, 
whose  original  circulation  gains  began  a slow  retreat  shortly  after  Pearl 
Harbor,  and  whose  advertising  dwindled  to  a mere  fraction  of  pre-war 
volume,  the  daily  newspapers  suffered  little  except  staff  losses  during 
the  first  half  of  the  year.  Circulation  gains,  for  the  most  part,  held 
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steady,  and  at  increased  rates.  Advertising  losses  occasioned  directly 
by  the  war  made  budget  revisions  necessary  in  almost  all  cases,  but  in- 
stitutional, Victory,  war  agency  and  patriotic  promotional  campaigns 
filled  in  some  of  the  vacant  spaces  at  regular  rates,  while  moderate  gains 
in  classified  lineage  compensated  even  further.  However,  the  end  of 
the  year  saw  a slow  evaporation  of  classified  lineage,  particularly  among 
dailies  in  non-productive  circulation  areas. 

Material  shortages  were  not  noticed,  to  any  extent,  until  the  early 
spring  of  1942,  when  all  papers  voluntarily  decided  to  limit  editions 
for  the  conservation  of  paper  stocks  and  to  relieve  transportation 
problems.  Further  conservation  measures  are  in  the  immediate  offing, 
and  all  daily  newspapers  are  preparing  to  limit  not  only  editions,  but 
the  size  of  editions.  Mechanical  difficulties  during  this  first  year  were 
few,  with  the  exception  of  some  cases  where  pul)lishers  were  “caught 
short”  with  obsolete  equipment.  Replacements  were  available  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  until  the  end  of  the  year,  hut  plants  probably  will  be  able 
to  install  little  new  equipment  in  1943. 

By  mid-year,  1942,  Pennsylvania’s  daily  press  had  contributed  1,500 
men  to  the  armed  forces.  Since  then,  additional  manpower  drains  have 
been  made  with  regularity,  and  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  this 
numl)er  has  almost  doubled.  This  consistent  loss  of  trained  and  highly 
specialized  personnel  brought  an  acute  ])roblem  to  the  industry.  Editors 
sought  to  bolster  ever-weakening  staffs  with  older  male  and  female 
recruits,  and,  in  some  cases,  this  resort  worked  very  well.  However,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  particularly  among  the  larger  metropolitan  dailies, 
increased  draft  demands  meant  a donbling-np  of  duties  for  deferred 
editorial  workers. 

It  is  hard  to  assign  relative  importance  to  the  various  factors  that  go 
to  make  up  the  serial  wartime  troubles  of  Pennsylvania's  Fourth 
Estate.  They  are  many,  and  they  are  inescajmhle.  Rationing  of  tires 
and  gasoline  brought  transportation  difficulties  which  increased  rather 
than  lessened  as  the  year  went  on.  There  were  two  aspects  of  this 
particular  problem : distribution  of  papers,  and  delivery  of  materials. 
To  most  daily  newspapers  of  the  State  the  request  to  limit  editions  was 
nnnecessary.  They  already  had  done  so,  through  necessity.  As  the  year 
grew  older,  and  restrictions  tightened,  Pennsylvania’s  daily  press  was 
preparing  to  further  revamp  production  and  distrilnition.  By  govern- 
ment order,  they  will  be  required  to  limit  daily  press  runs  to  the  circu- 
lation figures  of  the  first  quarter  of  1941.  As  practically  all  daily  news- 
papers of  the  State  experienced  at  least  moderate  circulation  gains 
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during  the  past  21  months,  the  problem  of  adjusting-  press  runs 
to  circulation  demands  will  be  extremely  delicate.  Subscription  rates 
are  being,  and  have  to  be,  scaled  upward. 

Despite  all  these  manifold  troubles,  the  daily  press  of  the  Common- 
wealth has  been  a powerful  voluntary  force  in  pushing  the  war  effort 
to  its  utmost  limits.  The  newspapers,  daily  and  weekly,  have  cooperated 
immediately  and  efficiently  with  every  request  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. On  their  own  initiative  they  have  sponsored  innumerable  cam- 
paigns designed  to  boost  morale  of  both  soldiers  and  home  front  civilians. 
They  have  opened  their  pages  to  thousands  upon  thousands  of  columns 
of  publicity,  freely  donated  to  the  various  war  and  relief  agencies. 
Through  their  efforts  thousands  of  tons  of  vital  scrap  metal  were 
collected  during  the  early  fall  of  1942.  By  persistent  and  intelligent 
editorial  campaigns  the  public  received  a liberal  and  necessary  education 
in  the  reasons  for  civilian  defense,  rationing  and  other  wartime  inno- 
vations. An  average  of  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  editorial  content  of 
each  issue  of  a typical  Pennsylvania  daily  newspaper  was  devoted  to 
news  and  publicity  on  various  phases  of  the  war  effort.  With  pictures, 
charts,  diagrams  and  millions  of  words,  the  newspapers  brought  the 
significance  of  war  and  the  necessity  for  personal  sacrifice  into  every 
home  of  the  Commonwealth. 

At  least  one-half  of  the  State's  dailies  sponsored  one  or  more  special 
“Victory”  or  “Production”  editions  during  the  course  of  the  year — - 
each  of  these  representing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  time, 
space  and  value.  Every  daily  printed  photographs  of  local  service  men ; 
many  organized  regular,  special  military  departments. 

Next  to  their  part  in  the  National  Newspaper  Scrap  Drive,  perhaps 
the  greatest  single  service  performed  by  the  press  of  Pennsylvania  dur- 
ing the  past  year  was  in  the  sale  of  United  States  V'ar  Bonds  and 
Stamps.  In  this  great  and  continuous  campaign,  editorial  and  circula- 
tion forces  joined  hands  to  raise  fighting  millions  for  Uncle  Sam.  News- 
paper delivery  boys  provided  direct  contact  with  subscribers,  obtained 
pledges  for  regular  purchases  of  War  Stamps  and  eagerly  competed 
for  top  honors  in  total  stamp  sales.  Every  newspaper  has  received 
official  government  citation  for  meritorious  service  to  the  nation,  both 
for  War  Savings  activities  and  for  the  voluntary  contributions  of  free 
advertising. 

Co-ordinating  the  efforts  of  the  newspaper  publishers  of  the  Com- 
monwealth was  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association, 
which,  from  its  State  headquarters  in  Harrisburg,  made  available  the 
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results  of  studied  analysis  of  the  new  wartime  economy  in  journalism, 
and  enabled  members  to  benefit  both  themselves  and  their  reading  pub- 
lic by  an  intelligent,  level-headed  approach  to  all  problems. 

The  men  and  women  who  make  Pennsylvania’s  newspapers  are 
among  the  nation’s  finest  professional  journalists.  In  this  wartime 
crisis — the  greatest  and  most  dangerous  in  the  long  and  honorable 
history  of  their  craft — they  are  proving  themselves  worthy  of  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  every  newspaper  reader.  Each  has  pledged 
that  there  will  be  no  “rationing  of  news”  and  that — come  what  may— 
every  ounce  of  energy  and  ingenuity  will  be  utilized  to  keep  the  presses 
rolling. 


IX.  EDUCATION  AT  WAR 


PENNSYLVANIA’S  educational  system  has  been  mobilized  for  the 
war  efiort.  From  the  small  township  to  the  highly  organized  dis- 
tricts in  the  large  cities,  from  the  primary  grades  to  the  very 
apex  in  colleges  and  universities,  there  has  been  a re-orientation  of  the 
educational  program,  with  the  basic  purpose  of  preparing  youth  to  meet 
the  demands  of  war  and  the  problems  of  the  post-war  world.  School 
men  have  been  confronted  by  serious  difficulties  created  by  the  war, 
and  are  overcoming  them  by  wise  measures.  Teacher  and  pupil  have 
freely  given  time  and  energy  to  a wide  variety  of  volunteer  activities. 
The  over-all  picture,  as  here  surveyed,  is  of  a vast,  complex  organiza- 
tion, moved  and  directed  by  a common  spirit  of  patriotic  devotion, 
swiftly  transforming  and  adapting  itself  to  carry  out  its  responsibilities. 


New  Courses  of  Study 

In  the  public  schools  new  subjects  have  been  added  to  the  curriculum, 
and  many  old-line  courses  have  donned  a military  uniform.  In  Eng- 
lish more  timely  literature  has  partially  replaced  the  classics,  and  an- 
thologies on  aviation  are  supplanting  the  usual  short  stories.  Classes 
in  Spanish  are  growing  out  of  the  new  emphasis  on  a better  under- 
standing of  our  Latin  American  neighbors,  and  history  and  geography 
courses  give  further  evidence  of  interest  in  the  friendly  nations  south 
of  the  Rio  Grande.  Art  teachers  are  stressing  conservation  and  the 
use  of  old  materials.  Industrial  arts  classes  are  building  model  air- 
planes and  learning  to  weld  the  lighter  metals.  Science  teachers  are 
stressing  the  properties  of  war  gases  and  protection  against  them. 

Boys  and  girls  are  being  prepared  for  the  Air  Age  by  doing  their 
figuring  with  airplanes  instead  of  apples.  In  algebra  problems  A and 
B no  longer  row  a boat  upstream;  they  fly  from  New  York  to  London.' 
Maps  are  shown  in  global  projections,  and  distances  are  measured  in 
air-hours.  The  social  studies  show  the  changes  in  society  brought 
about  by  the  airplanes  and  emphasize  the  new  relations  with  formerly 
remote  peoples  who  are  now  our  neighbors.  Physics  courses  are  laying 
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stress  on  the  principles  of  flight,  airplane  power  plants,  and  air 
navigation. 

One  of  the  most  important  new  duties  of  Pennsylvania’s  schools  is 
the  training  of  boys  for  jobs  as  specialists  in  the  United  States  Army, 
in  which  63  out  of  every  100  men  require  specialized  training.  Boys 
and  even  girls  today  may  study  such  pre-induction  courses  as  funda- 
mentals of  electricity,  radio,  automotive  mechanics,  shopwork,  code 
practice  and  touch  typing.  In  one-third  of  the  State’s  high  schools, 
according  to  a survey  made  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
boys  eager  to  win  the  Army’s  coveted  wings  have  enrolled  in  special 
pre-flight  courses.^  The  State  Council  of  Education  has  cooperated  in 
this  program  by  authorizing  graduation  credit  for  these  courses,  and 
in  order  to  provide  enough  instructors,  has  permitted  the  certification 
of  any  high  school  teacher  to  teach  these  subjects  whom  the  local 
superintendent  believes  competent.  Pennsylvania  State  College  and 
the  State  Teachers  Colleges  are  offering  courses  to  give  these  teachers 
additional  training.^ 

To  keep  our  youth  physically  fit,  new  emphasis  has  been  laid  on 
health  instruction.  Boys  and  girls  are  being  taught  the  importance 
of  sufficient  rest  and  proper  food;  school  health  authorities  are  on  the 
lookout  for  physical  defects  which  can  be  corrected.  Rugged,  vigorous 
activities  for  all  are  the  order  of  the  day  in  physical  education. 

The  aims  of  this  new  program  are  embodied  in  the  Victory  Corps, 
which  are  being  organized  in  high  schools  all  over  the  State.  Every 
student  joining  this  Corps  must  pledge  himself  to  participate  actively 
in  the  community  war  effort  and  to  train  for  war  service.  The  Corps 
has  five  special  divisions,  offering  opportunity  for  all : the  air  service, 
for  those  intending  to  enter  the  Air  Corps;  the  land  service,  for  pros- 
pective members  of  the  ground  forces ; the  sea  service,  for  those  pre- 
paring for  the  Navy;  the  production  service,  for  students  training 
for  war  industry ; and  the  community  service,  for  would-be  teachers, 
nurses,  or  librarians.  To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Victory  Corps, 
the  school  must  not  only  offer  the  necessary  courses  in  war  service 
training  and  physical  education,  but  also  provide  competent  guidance 
so  that  the  student  may  be  directed  into  the  occupation  for  which  he 
is  best  fitted  and  for  which  there  is  the  most  need. 

’■The  Penns3dvania  Public  Instruction,  January,  1934,  p.  4. 

■“Adjusting  the  Public  Schools  to  the  War  Effort,”  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  1934,  p.  16. 
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War  Problems 


^lany  of  Pennsylvania’s  children  of  school  age  have  given  up  their 
formal  studies  to  take  part  in  the  battle  of  production ; in  September, 
1942,  an  estimated  50,000  students  failed  to  return  to  school  because 
of  their  employment  in  war  industry.  For  each  of  these  students  in 
the  16-18  year  group,  employment  certificates  had  to  be  issued  by 
school  officials.  Farm  labor  needs  also  drew  out  of  school  some  boys 
and  girls  under  16,  who  are  barred  by  law  from  work  in  industrial 
plants.  The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  aided  in  meeting  this 
shortage  by  authorizing  the  granting  of  farm  permits  in  labor-scarce 
areas,  even  though  the  economic  circumstances  of  the  parents  did  not 
require  it.  In  some  rural  sections,  like  Lancaster  County,  schools  post- 
poned their  openings  to  give  students  time  to  help  get  in  the  crops. 

A threatened  shortage  of  teachers  in  the  rural  districts  was  averted 
by  a plan  proposed  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  Under  this  proposal  surplus  high 
school  teachers  have  been  certificated  for  teaching  in  the  elementary 
schools.  The  department  has  also  met  the  shortage  by  accelerating 
the  education  of  teachers  and  establishing  a clearing-house  for  teacher 
placement. 

Rigid  measures  have  been  necessary  to  protect  the  education  of  the 
one  child  out  of  every  six  in  Pennsylvania  who  is  dependent  on  pub- 
licly-provided transportation  to  get  him  to  school.  Almost  one-third 
of  the  State’s  3,300  school  buses  were  scheduled  for  replacement  during 
the  1942-43  term,  and  only  a very  few  new  buses  have  been  available. 
To  keep  these  old  buses  in  service,  their  use  for  any  other  purpose  has 
been  forbidden.  Routes  have  been  rearranged  to  eliminate  unneces- 
sary mileage,  and  those  living  within  a mile  and  a half  of  the  route 
must  walk  to  meet  the  bus.  Another  transportation  problem  facing 
some  districts  has  been  the  inability  of  teachers  to  obtain  gas  or  tires 
to  reach  their  schools,  and  at  least  one  school  has  been  compelled 
to  close  on  this  account. 


Volunteers  for  Victory 

Despite  these  handicaps  Pennsylvania’s  schools  have  made  many 
outstanding  contrilnitions  to  the  war  effort  outside  their  normal  ac- 
tivities. Responding  to  the  call  of  the  Army  and  Navy  for  scale 
models  of  airplanes  to  he  used  for  training  purposes,  535  schools  vohm- 
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teered  to  produce  the  assigned  quota  of  45,000  planes.  At  the  close 
of  the  1941-42  term  165  of  the  schools  reported  18,000  models  already 
completed,  and  the  program  is  still  continuing.  Some  students  have 
formed  aviation  clubs,  both  to  build  models  and  to  learn  the  prin- 
ciples of  flight.  How  both  teacher  and  pupil  came  to  the  rescue  of 
the  harassed  farmer  in  the  summer  of  1942,  and  used  their  vacations  to 
pick  his  crops,  has  already  been  described.  When  scrap  was  needed  to 
keep  steel  moving  to  the  battlefronts,  boys  and  girls  all  over  the 
State  from  the  first  grade  up  answered  the  summons  by  heaping 
12,000  tons  of  vital  metals  at  their  school  doors. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  Junior  Red  Cross  chapters  attests 
the  student  interest  in  this  important  branch  of  civil  defense.  The 
War  Bond  and  Stamp  drive  finds  no  more  enthusiastic  supporters  than 
the  school  children.  At  many  schools  they  have  given  up  annual  trips 
to  Washington,  and  put  the  money  into  War  Bonds. 

Keeping  pace  with  their  students,  the  teachers  also  gave  unstintingly 
of  their  time  to  handle  almost  fifteen  million  registrations  made  neces- 
sary by  wartime  regulations.  Almost  unaided,  they  registered  every 
person  in  Pennsylvania  for  War  Ration  Book  No.  1 when  sugar 
rationing  began.  Three  times  in  1942  teachers  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  State  were  called  upon'  to  record  the  names  of  a million  auto- 
mobile owners,  while  teachers  in  western  Pennsylvania  registered  their 
motorists  in  November.  In  addition  they  served  as  registrars  for 
Selective  Service  when  registration  days  for  new  age  groups  were 
proclaimed. 


War  on  the  Campus 

Although  the  full  impact  of  the  war  did  not  strike  the  colleges  in 
1942,  life  on  the  college  campus  had  already  felt  many  of  its  effects. 
Seventy-five  Pennsylvania  colleges  had  organized  their  own  defense 
councils  by  the  end  of  the  year;  at  Waynesburg  College  the  girl  air- 
raid wardens  were  known  as  “squabs.”  Other  schools  had  voluntary 
organizations  to  make  their  contribution  to  victory ; Swarthmore  and 
Westminster  had  land  corps  to  aid  in  bringing  in  the  harvests;  the 
University  of  Scranton  formed  a Blood  Donors’  Society;  and  Muhlen- 
burg  students  used  their  week-ends  to  dig  old  street-car  rails  out  of 
Allentown’s  streets.  Almost  every  college  sold  War  Stamps  and  of- 
fered first  aid  courses ; the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy  was  the 
first  college  in  the  country  to  win  a Minute  Man  flag. 
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Campus  activities  had  a more  serious  note.  War  Stamps  bought 
admission  to  campus  movies  at  Juniata.  Dances  were  restricted  in 
number  and  limited  in  expense ; many  of  the  profits  went  into  war 
relief.  Intercollegiate  contests  were  restricted,  and  some  minor  sports 
dropped  entirely;  Thiel  even  discarded  football.  Instead,  new  empha- 
sis was  laid  on  physical  fitness  for  all  with  an  expansion  of  intramural 
athletics  and  the  provision  of  such  hardy  training  as  the  Navy  pre-flight 
schools’  obstacle  courses. 

College  education  moved  at  an  accelerated  tempo  during  1942. 
Colleges  kept  their  doors  open  all  around  the  calendar,  and  students 
could  graduate  in  three  years  or  less.  Student  interest  turned  from 
such  subjects  as  art  and  music  to  science  and  mathematics.  To  meet 
war  needs,  old  courses  were  reorganized  and  new  ones  offered.  Among 
these  many  war-born  courses  were  Chinese  at  Pitt,  the  Far  East  at 
Gettysburg,  ship-building  and  hull-drafting  at  Penn  State,  map-mak- 
ing at  Bryn  Mawr  and  Susquehanna,  economics  of  war  at  Duquesne, 
and  Portuguese  at  Albright.  In  addition  many  colleges  made  their 
facilities  available  to  the  armed  forces  for  training  soldiers  and  sailors. 
Among  the  training  thus  provided  in  Pennsylvania  were  the  Navy’s 
school  for  radio  operators  at  Grove  City,  the  Army’s  instruction  course 
for  glider  pilots  at  Allegheny,  and  the  Aimry  liaison  pilot  school  at 
Geneva.  Quaker  Haverford  planned  to  admit  men  in  uniform  to  its 
campus  to  study  meteorology  for  the  Army  Air  Forces. 

IMuch  of  the  colleges’  contribution  to  victory  was  made  in  peace 
years,  when  they  were  unwittingly  training  future  soldiers.  Thou- 
sands of  their  alumni  are  now  seeing  military  action  on  every  front ; 
even  the  women’s  colleges  are  raising  service  flags.  Pennsylvania 
IMilitary  College  boasts  proudly  that  65  per  cent  of  its  alumni  are 
commissioned  officers.  Professors  too  are  shouldering  guns  beside 
their  former  students,  while  others  have  taken  leaves  of  absence  to 
serve  their  government  as  civilians.  Eleven  of  Swarthmore’s  faculty 
have  been  called  in  this  capacity.  The  colleges’  laboratories  have  been 
mobilized  for  vital  war  research,  although  the  full  story  of  that  cannot 
yet  be  told.  One  notable  discovery  which  has  been  released  was  the 
development  of  an  important  new  catalyst  at  Penn  State,  which  will 
aid  in  the  production  of  synthetic  rubber. 

During  the  1941-42  term  college  enrollment  showed  little  effects 
of  the  coming  of  war.  Most  of  the  seniors,  as  well  as  those  preparing 
for  essential  occupations,  were  deferred  from  the  draft,  and  the  fresh- 
men and  sophomore  classes  were  below  the  draft  age.  By  the  fall  of 
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1942  college  enrollments  were  beginning  to  decline,  although  the  fall- 
ing-off in  most  cases  was  relatively  slight.  This  drop  was  probably 
due  as  much  to  the  beckoning  call  of  high  wages  in  war  industry  as 
to  the  draft,  since  women’s  colleges  showed  a decrease,  as  well  as 
those  which  enrolled  men. 

The  close  of  the  first  semester  in  1943,  however,  brought  many  a 
Pennsylvania  college  face  to  face  with  disaster.  Lowering  the  draft 
age  to  18  meant  that  every  able-bodied  boy  was  headed  for  the  armed 
forces  rather  than  for  college,  a situation  which  the  new  move  to 
admit  high  school  students  a semester  in  advance  of  graduation  could 
do  little  to  relieve.  ]\Iost  men  already  in  college  were  exempt  from 
the  draft  through  having  joined  the  various  enlisted  reserves,  but  the 
army  had  announced  that  it  was  calling  out  its  reserves  at  the  close 
of  the  current  semester,  and  it  was  doubtful  that  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  would  be  able  to  wait  for  the  graduation  of  their  reserves.  Un- 
less some  sort  of  help  came  from  the  government,  the  immediate 
future  of  liberal  arts  education  in  Pennsylvania  looked  very  dark  as 

1943  dawned. 


Training  for  War  Production 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  contribution  to  the  \var  effort  made 
l^y  Pennsylvania’s  educational  system  is  the  vast  program  of  vocational 
training.  Pennsylvania  had  already  enrolled  4,000  men  in  its  own 
State  Retraining  Program,  when  the  Federally-sponsored  Vocational 
Education  for  National  Defense  Program  went  into  effect  on  July  1, 
1940.  This  program  was  designed  to  train  workers  for  jobs  in  defense 
plants  with  the  aid  of  Federal  funds.  Beginning  with  six  thousand 
trainees,  enrollment  rose  to  43,000  in  the  month  after  Pearl  Plarbor. 
Almost  350,000  persons  have  been  trained  at  601  centers  in  the  State. 
More  than  half  of  these  were  in  pre-employment  classes,  while  the 
rest  received  supplementary  instruction  to  improve  their  skill  at  the 
work  they  were  already  doing.  In  addition  to  this  program,  which  is 
now  known  as  Vocational  Training  for  War  Production  Workers, 
two  related  plans  are  also  being  offered.  One  is  the  Out  of  School 
Rural  and  Nonrural  Youth  Program — abbreviated  to  OSY  Program — 
which  offers  courses  in  auto  mechanics,  metal  working,  care  of  farm 
machinery,  wood-working,  and  electricity.  At  latest  reports  these 
courses  were  being  conducted  in  174  centers  in  51  counties.  A similar 
program  is  offered  for  NYA  youths. 
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Another  Federally-sponsored  training  program  is  the  Engineering, 
Science,  and  Management  War  Training  Programi.  This  is  operated 
by  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  with  the  cooperation  of  many  other 
colleges.  Approximately  85,000  students  have  taken  advantage  of 
these  courses  in  175  different  towns  and  cities,  and  almost  35,000 
students  have  received  certificates  of  satisfactory  completion  of  the 
courses.  Of  these  only  five  per  cent  are  now  unemployed,  and  many 
of  those  at  work  have  already  received  promotions.  Originally  in- 
tended to  give  instruction  in  fundamentals  of  science  and  engineering 
for  those  with  little  or  no  training,  many  of  the  classes  are  now  being 
given  to  men  and  women  who  are  seeking  advanced  study  to  qualify 
for  more  important  positions. 

It  is  significant  that  a rapidlv  increasing  percentage  of  women  are 
enrolling  in  all  these  vocational  training  courses.  The  number  of 
Negroes  is  also  rising,  as  racial  prejudice  vanishes  under  the  pressure 
of  war  needs.  Both  these  groups  are  well  represented  in  another 
vocational  training  school,  the  Pennsylvania  School  for  Aeronautics. 
This  project,  growing  out  of  a training  prograan  offered  by  the  Derry 
Township  School  District,  of  Hershey,  in  conjunction  with  the  Army 
.\ir  Corps  at  the  iMiddletown  Air  Depot,  is  now  operating  in  the 
State  Farm  Show  building  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board 
of  Vocational  Education.  In  its  first  six  months  more  than  4,800 
persons  were  given  a twelve-weeks’  course  in  aircraft  maintenance 
and  repair,  and  assigned  to  work  at  IMiddletown  or  one  of  its  sub- 
stations. 

Among  all  the  States,  Pennsylvania  ranks  third  in  the  total  number 
of  persons  trained  for  war  production,  and  first  in  the  number  trained 
for  the  vital  machine  tool  trades.  Altogether  more  than  400,000  Penn- 
sylvania men  and  women  have  been  trained  by  our  school  system  to 
take  their  places  on  the  production  line  in  the  great  battle  to  preserve 
the  democratic  form  of  education. 


Mobilizing  the  Libraries 

An  important  educational  agency  in  war  or  peace  is  the  public 
library.  The  libraries  of  Pennsylvania  began  to  convert  to  a war 
basis  with  the  first  movement  toward  national  defense.  Early  in 
1940  middle-aged  men,  long  unemployed,  and  N.  Y.  A.  students  stood 
together  at  the  technology  shelves  of  libraries  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth, selecting  elementary  books  on  blueprint  reading,  welding, 
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and  the  machine  trades.  So  great  was  this  demand  that  normal 
allotments  of  library  book  funds  were  scrapped,  and  more  and  more 
technical  books  were  bought  to  help  these  workers  develop  the  skills 
needed  in  the  war  industries. 

With  this  early  start,  public  libraries  were  ready  to  play  an  essential 
role  during  the  first  year  of  actual  war.  Technical  aids  for  workers 
continued  to  be  in  great  demand.  The  collections  of  local  libraries 
were  supplemented  with  books  deposited  by  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege, sponsor  of  many  emergency  courses  to  train  workers,  and  by 
loans  from  the  State  Library.  On  a higher  level  of  endeavor  scien- 
tific books,  periodicals  and  patent  files  were  in  constant  use  by  re- 
search workers  in  the  larger  public  and  university  libraries. 

The  defense  of  the  American  way  of  life  by  spreading  a greater 
understanding  of  its  meaning  and  responsibilities  was  a project  which 
was  emphasized  by  all  libraries.  American  histories  and  biographies, 
commentaries  on  our  governmental  system,  interpretations  of  our 
freedoms  and  accounts  of  the  struggle  to  attain  them  were  displayed 
along  with  current  books  dealing  with  the  war  itself. 

The  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  designated  certain  libraries  as  War 
Information  Centers,  and  many  others  voluntarily  established  such 
services.  In  these  centers  books  and  pamphlets  relating  to  all  phases 
of  the  war  effort  are  centralized  for  easy  consultation.  The  under- 
lying causes  of  the  war,  the  purposes  of  the  democracies,  aids  to  tech- 
nical proficiency,  post-war  planning  and  every  type  of  civilian  defense 
are  among  the  subjects  usually  covered. 

Books  which  explain  army  and  navy  life  and  the  opportunities  of- 
fered by  the  various  branches  of  the  service  have  prepared  countless 
men  for  entrance  to  the  armed  forces.  Others,  addressed  to  civilians, 
have  spread  information  concerning  life  in  the  training  camps  and 
gone  far  to  uphold  the  confidence  and  morale  of  soldiers’  families. 

The  preservation  of  local  records  regarding  all  aspects  of  the  war 
is  the  task  assigned  to  an  appropriate  library  in  each  section  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission.  Newspaper  clippings,  programs 
of  meetings,  pictures  and  all  other  significant  items  are  being  care- 
fully indexed  and  preserved  for  the  guidance  of  future  students  and 
writers. 

Despite  the  fact  that  libraries  have  diverted  such  money  and  effort 
as  were  needed  to  supply  war-born  requirements,  it  fortunately  has 
not  been  necessary  to  convert  all  of  their  resources  to  these  activities. 
Total  war  inevitably  changes  and  reduces  civilian  services,  yet  life 
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must  go  on  as  best  it  can  during  hostilities.  Students  must  still  pre- 
pare lessons  and  write  theses,  problems  arising  in  business  and  do- 
mestic life  must  still  be  solved,  and  the  human  spirit  must  be  sustained 
by  some  form  of  recreation.  In  serving  these  ends,  libraries  have  con- 
tributed substantially  to  the  stability  of  everyday  life  on  the  home  front. 
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X.  KEEPING  THE  HOME  FIRES  BURNING 


AS  NEVER  before  in  history,  war  has  become  a personal  and 
inescapable  fact  to  all  the  people  of  Pennsylvania.  The  un- 
military millions  of  the  Commonwealth's  citizens,  by  the  end 
of  1942,  were  fully  aware  of  their  tremendous  responsibility  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  xTmerican  way  of  life  for  which  their  sons  were 
fighting.  It  was  soon  apparent  that  the  task  would  not  be  easy,  that 
it  would  demand  incredible  readjustments  and  great  sacrifices.  The 
war,  for  Pennsylvania,  was  not  three  months  old  before  the  com- 
paratively luxurious  standard  of  living  took  a sudden  nose  dive. 

With  the  unexpected  materialization  of  shortages  in  a variety  of 
peace-time  essentials,  Pennsylvanians  got  the  first  in  a series  of  shocks. 
Automobiles,  once  accepted  matter-of-factly,  became  objects  of  in- 
creasing concern.  A preliminary  taste  of  voluntary  gasoline  restric- 
tions in  the  fall  of  1941 — when  service  stations  complied  with  gov- 
ernmental requests  to  close  at  7 p.  m.  each  night,  and  to  remain  closed 
all  day  Sunday — was  insufficient  to  lighten  the  heavy  blow  of  official 
orders  that  halted  the  sale  of  tires  and  legally  limited  gasoline  con- 
sumption. First  experiences  with  rationing  of  sugar,  which  gen- 
erally was  accepted  in  a jocular  manner,  did  little  to  condition  the 
average  householder  for  the  more  serious  husiness  ahead. 

Not  until  the  fall  of  the  year  1942,  when  pre-war  stocks  of  various 
articles  of  "frozen”  and  prohibited  manufactures  began  to  disappear 
from  the  market,  did  most  Pennsylvanians  realize  the  full  implica- 
tions of  war  in  the  home.  By  this  time,  too,  other  shortages  began  to 
develop,  and  as  fall  wore  on  into  wdnter,  heating  and  transportation 
problems  became  acute.  Rationing  of  meats,  canned  goods  and  dairy 
products  was  definitely  promised  for  the  new  year. 


The  Average  Family 

Some  of  the  changes  brought  to  the  average  Pennsylvania  family 
by  the  first  full  year  of  World  War  II  included: 

One  or  more  members  in  active  service  with  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States,  many  of  them  on  distant  battlefronts ; 
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Longer,  harder  working  hours  at  increased  wages,  partially  absorbed 
by  steadily  mounting  costs  of  living,  higher  taxes  and  investments  in 
U.  S.  War  Bonds; 

Virtual  abandonment  of  the  automobile,  except  for  restricted  es- 
sential purposes ; 

Discouraging  public  transportation  problems,  especially  for  sub- 
urbanite commuters ; 

Curtailment  or  total  lack  of  normal  consumer  services,  such  as 
laundry,  merchandise  delivery,  plumbing,  housepapering  and  painting, 
taxicabs,  messengers,  moving  and  storage ; 

Increased  house  rentals,  overcrowded  metropolitan  and  war  work 
areas  forcing  a greatly-lowered  standard  of  living  upon  those  family 
members  engaged  in  industrial  or  professional  activities  away  from 
home ; 

Inadequate — but  not  dangerously  so — f[uotas  of  local  physicians  and 
dentists,  and  generally  overtaxed  hospital  facilities ; 

At  least  one  new  baby  and  one  or  more  war  brides  in  the  immediate 
or  relative  family  circle ; 

Periodic  participation  in  blackouts,  and  at  least  two  hours  a week 
per  member  devoted  to  civilian  defense  training  or  activities ; 

An  amazing  familiarity  with  world  geography,  as  members  anxiously 
follow  the  shifting  battle  lines  or  sadly  mark  the  approximate  location 
of  some  lonesome  grave ; 

A determination  to  “make  it  do,  wear  it  out  and  eat  it  up,”  as  short- 
ages of  nearly  everything — ranging  frojn  fuel  oil  through  meat,  canned 
goods  and  butter  to  ice  cream  and  clothing — brought  general  rationing. 


Individual  Problems 

Because  of  space  limitations,  this  brief  review  cannot  have  sufficient 
depth  of  focus  to  picture  accurately  the  many  and  complex  problems 
war  has  brought  to  individual  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth.  Each 
profession,  each  industry  has  its  own,  and  they  have  been  summarized 
in  another  section.  Each,  of  course,  enters  into  the  family  life  also 
and  has  a definite  bearing  on  the  new  social  order.  Thus,  for  example, 
every  woman  in  industry — especially  married  women  with  children — 
creates  a potential  threat  to  the  security  of  the  home.  Disturbing  in- 
creases in  juvenile  crime  are  reported  in  the  cities  of  the  State.  These 
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are  an  unfortunate  consequence  of  the  nature  of  war  in  the  20th 
century,  and  unavoidable.  Viewed  objectively,  the  situation  consti- 
tutes an  important  consideration  for  future  historians  and  sociologists 
in  their  evaluation  of  psychological  factors  that  began  to  assume  definite 
form  in  the  grim  year  of  1942.  Naturally,  this  report  is  not  concerned 
with  theory  or  opinion — pro  or  con  any  phase  of  wartime  problems — 
but  contemporary  history  must  take  recognizance  of  trends,  however 
subtle  or  trivial,  as  well  as  facts. 


For  God  and  Country 

In  the  same  vein,  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  during  the  past  year, 
developed  a closer  appreciation  of  spiritual  values.  Churches  of  all 
denominations  reported  large  and  regular  attendances,  considerably 
over  corresponding  periods  of  the  previous  year.  Jews,  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  each  according  to  their  own  rites,  joined  in 
a great  crusade  of  prayer  for  victory  and  a just  peace.  Daily  communi- 
cants in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  showed  a marked  and  general  in- 
crease in  each  of  the  State’s  six  dioceses,  and  a number  of  parishes 
in  each  diocese  added  another  Mass  to  regular  Sunday  schedules  to 
relieve  overcrowded  conditions.  Similar  conditions  obtained  among 
congregations  of  the  Jewish  and  Protestant  persuasions,  and  the  gen- 
eral spiritual  renaissance  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania — earliest  Amer- 
ican home  of  so  many  religious  societies — was  evidenced  in  a thou- 
sand different  ways. 

On  the  material  side,  the  churches  of  Pennsylvania  have  made  great 
contributions  to  the  war  effort.  Each  has  given  full  cooperation  in 
disseminating  requests  of  the  federal  government  in  connection  with 
Civilian  Defense,  Salvage  Campaigns,  Relief  and  War  Savings.  Each, 
in  its  own  community  or  parish  area,  has  made  a conscious  effort  to 
stimulate  patriotism  and  boost  morale,  by  honoring  service  men  and 
women  with  special  flags  and  plaques.  Each  has  joined  with  county. 
State  and  national  organizations  in  the  formation  of  knitting,  sewing, 
bandage-rolling  and  other  volunteer  groups.  Discussion  clubs  and 
special  lectures  and  sermons  have  stressed  the  importance  of  inter- 
national goodwill,  justice  and  equality  in  the  erection  of  a postwar 
society.  Each  has  cooperated  with  the  efforts  of  the  USO,  both  in  the 
raising  of  necessary  funds  and  in  the  enlistment  of  its  various  so- 
cieties to  provide  entertainment  for  soldiers  and  sailors  visiting  or 
stationed  in  local  or  nearby  communities. 
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Women  and  the  Wzur 


Pennsylvania  women  have  been  true  soldiers  of  the  home  front 
in  World  War  II.  Their  services  in  many  fields  have  already  been 
touched  upon,  but  some  of  these  are  worth  recapitulation  and  addi- 
tion. Women  have  taken  the  places  of  men  not  only  in  industry  but 
in  a multitude  of  services  ranging  from  taxi  and  bus  drivers  to  mes- 
sengers, tasks  once  the  sole  prerogative  of  the  male  part  of  the  popu- 
lation. In  addition,  the  shortage  of  manpower  has  greatly  increased 
the  number  of  women  employed  as  clerks  in  stores,  employes  in  many 
office  capacities  up  to  and  often  including  important  executive  posi- 
tions. In  at  least  one  Pennsylvania  town.  State  College,  a woman 
editor  has  taken  over  the  management  of  the  daily  newspaper,  replac- 
ing the  former  editor  now  in  service.  Women  have  moved  into  news- 
paper offices  as  reporters,  copy  readers  and  many  other  jobs.  Read- 
ing meters  for  utilities,  serving  as  ticket  agents  in  railway  and  bus 
terminals,  cleaning  railroad  passenger  cars,  selling  gasoline  and  oil 
at  service  stations  and  in  a few  instances  at  least  taking  care  of  minor 
repairs,  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  women  may  be  found  through- 
out Pennsylvania  releasing  men  for  war  work  or  the  armed  forces. 

Without  the  services  of  women  the  multitudinous  labors  connected 
with  the  cilivian  defense  organization  and  activities  of  the  State  would 
collapse  over  night.  This  has  become  more  evident  with  every  month 
of  the  war.  There  simply  are  not  enough  men,  even  old  men  and  boys, 
to  man  the  posts  for  air  raid  spotting,  and  women  have  played  an 
important  part  in  this  work.  In  every  corner  of  the  State  serious- 
minded  women  gather  every  evening  for  some  type  of  home  defense 
training,  whether  it  be  the  study  of  nutrition,  administration  of  can- 
teens, nursing  or  similar  wartime  needs.  With  the  approach  of  food 
rationing,  women  were  really  coming  into  their  own  at  the  end  of 
1942,  for  what  male  representative  of  the  local  defense  council  would 
dare  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  the  intricacies  of  the  point  system 
and  the  need  for  the  “share  the  meat”  program  ? 

Much  has  been  written  of  the  appearance  of  women  in  industry 
in  such  unusual  tasks  as  welders  and  mechanics.  “Rosie,  the  Riveter,” 
however,  has  had  her  counterpart  on  virtually  every  farm  in  the  Key- 
stone State.  Women  have  always  had  a share  in  the  work  of  the 
typical  farm,  and  sometimes  it  was  by  no  means  of  the  lighter  variety. 
Under  the  labor  scarcity  which  prevailed  in  1942,  the  wife  and 
daughter  of  many  a farmer  found  it  necessary  to  drive  a tractor. 
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help  in  the  harvest  field,  or  pick  the  fruit  and  gather  the  vegetables 
which  were  necessary  to  enable  the  State  to  increase  its  food  produc- 
tion. In  some  instances  when  a male  head  of  the  farm  enterprise 
was  drawn  into  armed  service  or  sought  added  income  in  city  in- 
dustry, the  wife  took  over  the  entire  management. 

Women's  organizations  played  an  important  part  in  the  war  effort 
of  1942.  It  is  a tribute  to  the  leadership  of  Pennsylvania  women 
directing  these  grou])s  that  with  remarkable  unanimity  they  early 
turned  attention  to  ])ointing  their  entire  program  toward  aiding  the 
cause  of  victory.  i\Iany  hours  once  spent  in  listening  to  speakers 
on  miscellaneous  topics,  or  perhaps  in  discussion  of  community  af- 
fairs, have  been  devoted  to  activity  of  more  direct  value  to  the  war 
effort.  Hundreds  of  sweaters  have  been  knitted,  as  well  as  other 
articles,  for  distribution  to  the  armed  forces  or  perhaps  to  war  relief 
agencies.  Christmas  kits  have  been  prepared,  books  and  magazines 
collected,  aid  given  in  salvage  campaigns,  cookies  baked  and  victory 
gardens  planted  by  women  members  of  patriotic  societies,  civic  and 
women's  clubs. 

A report  on  the  war  activities  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Society 
of  the  Daughters  of  American  Colonists  gives  a glimpse  of  the  varied 
ways  in  which  the  membership  of  this  single  patriotic  society  has 
contributed  directly  to  war  work.  In  addition  to  carrying  out  most 
of  the  miscellaneous  typical  assignments  indicated  above,  these 
1 laughters  helped  at  switchboards,  routing  air  raid  interception  calls, 
])repared  surgical  dressings  by  the  thousands,  served  in  First  Aid 
stations,  hel])ed  as  volunteers  at  Interceptor  Centers  and  as  air  raid 
wardens,  assisted  rationing  boards  and  other  defense  organizations 
and  drove  automobiles  thousands  of  miles  on  war  work.  This  par- 
ticular society  is  not  alone  or  unusual  in  this  field  of  service;  through- 
out Pennsylvania  there  were  many  others  with  similar  tasks  under- 
taken in  1942. 

The  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est and  most  influential  of  the  statewide  women’s  organizations,  and 
its  program  for  1942  is  indicative  of  the  seriousness  with  which  the 
organized  club  women  of  Pennsylvania  directed  every  energy  into 
the  crusade  for  victory.  A background  for  action  following  Pearl 
Harbor  had  been  established  in  preceding  months.  In  the  October, 
1941,  Pennsylvania  Clulnvonian  President  Mrs.  Alfred  A.  Crooks  out- 
lined for  the  membership  a three-point  program  adopted  by  the  ex- 
ecutive board  to  make  the  clubs  “the  home  line  of  defense.”  Club 
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members  were  advised  to  encourage  the  fullest  possible  development 
of  the  spiritual  life,  to  aid  in  the  educational  field  as  well  as  to  con- 
tribute directly  to  wartime  work.  The  same  issue  carried  appeals  and 
suggestions  from  department  chairmen,  urging  a variety  of  defense 
activities. 

During  the  months  after  Pearl  Harbor  the  entire  Federation  mem- 
bership responded  to  the  appeal  of  its  leaders  with  enthusiasm.  The 
importance  of  women’s  organizations  in  fostering  morale  and  in  fur- 
nishing education  in  war  aims  and  policies,  as  well  as  in  checking  the 
spread  of  false  rumors,  was  recognized  by  both  state  and  national 
leaders  and  outstanding  Pennsylvania  clubwomen  participated  in  sev- 
eral conferences  devoted  to  these  problems.  At  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Federation  held  in  Harrisburg  on  IMay  26,  27-,  and  28  the  theme 
was  “Women  on  the  Home  Line  of  Defense.”  “Guard  Our  Heritage,” 
“Know  Our  Neighbors,"  and  “Forward  Together”  were  general  pro- 
gram topics  and  indicate  the  wartime  flavor  of  the  meeting. 

In  June  IMrs.  Crooks  reviewed  the  war  activity  of  the  Federation 
and  was  able  to  point  to  eight  fields  of  work  which  were  important  to 
Auctory  and  which  are  receiving  attention  of  clubwomen  thoughout  the 
State.  Red  Cross  work  included  blood  donors,  nutrition  classes,  canteen 
and  home  nursing  as  well  as  first  aid  classes.  Air  obser\'ation  corps,  air 
raid  AA'arning,  filter  station  services  were  among  the  definite  defense 
work  of  individual  club  members.  In  many  places  club  homes  were 
opened  for  defense  Avork,  as  Avell  as  for  recreation  and  entertainment 
of  men  in  the  armed  services.  ConserA-ation  activities  included  collec- 
tion of  all  types  of  scrap,  activity  Avith  A'ictory  gardens,  and  conserva- 
tion of  natural  resources.  Education  assignments  included  the  study  of 
national  and  state  history  Avith  emphasis  upon  democratic  backgrounds, 
attention  to  our  Latin  American  neighbors,  consumer  education,  and 
cooperation  Avith  the  Victory  Book  campaign.  Public  Avelfare  and  health 
were  gwen  added  emphasis  in  club  Avork  throughout  the  State.  Up  to 
April  over  $56,000  in  Avar  bonds  and  stamps  Avere  sold,  under  club 
auspices. 

In  December  the  Federation  launched  one  of  its  most  ambitious  under- 
takings. The  schools  of  nursing  in  Pennsylvania  Avere  in  need  of  1,800 
more  students  by  1943,  and  the  war  and  post-war  need  was  met  by  action 
of  the  Board  at  its  October  24  meeting.  Five  thousand  dollars  A\'as  ap- 
propriated to  the  War  Service  Committee  to  finance  courses  in  Nursing 
Schools  for  students  meriting  such  aid.  TweL'C  to  fifteen  nurses  will 
be  trained  under  this  grant. 
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Space  does  not  permit  and  facts  ate  not  available  to  make  possible 
a review  of  the  war  service  of  many  other  organizations.  When  World 
War  II  has  ended,  the  contributions  Pennsylvania  women  have  made 
to  victory  will  be  a story  by  itself.  It  will  mention  that  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  in  Pennsylvania  dedicated  the  society  to 
national  defense  at  its  November,  1941,  meeting,  and  carried  on  from 
that  point.  It  will  need  to  take  into  account  the  work  of  individual 
chapters  and  of  outstanding  leaders  in  many  other  patriotic  societies, 
as  well  as  the  women's  auxiliaries  of  such  groups  as  the  American 
Legion  and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  The  story  will  be  some- 
what the  same  for  all  of  them,  and  it  will  indicate  the  strength  and 
capacity  for  service  of  these  organizations  of  women  interested  in  com- 
munity, state  and  national  welfare.  Services  for  the  Red  Cross  and 
other  war  relief  bodies,  aid  in  the  work  of  civilian  defense,  the  sale  of 
War  Bonds  and  Stamps,  the  promotion  of  consumer  education  in  ration- 
ing and  other  war  problems,  contributions  to  wartime  morale  and  edu- 
cation were  common  to  all  of  them  in  1942,  and  their  activity  is  doubly 
important  for  1943. 


The  Red  Cross  of  Mercy 

While  the  American  Red  Cross  prepared  for  its  biggest  job  in  his- 
tory— a job  that  had  begun  long  before  the  war  came  home  to  America — 
the  111  Chapters  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  constituting 
eight  per  cent  of  the  entire  national  membership,  stood  ready  for  their 
l)art  in  the  effort.  State  membership  was  one-third  larger  than  in  De- 
cember, 1940,  with  two  and  one-third  millions  of  Pennsylvanians  on 
the  rosters,  of  which  1,145,000  were  adults,  and  1,176,000  were  Juniors. 

h'rom  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  Red  Cross,  with  its  years  of 
experience  in  dealing  with  relief  in  natural  disaster  and  in  previous 
wars,  took  the  initiative  in  outlining  its  responsibilities  in  the  event  of 
hostile  attack.  As  a result,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  was  among  the 
first  in  the  nation  to  reach  an  agreement  between  the  State  Council  of 
Defense,  the  Department  of  Public  Assistance  and  the  Red  Cross  on 
their  relationship  and  division  of  responsibility.  Under  this  agreement 
the  Civilian  Protective  Services  of  the  State  and  the  American  Red 
Cross  have  worked  together  to  provide  an  efficient  over-all  organization 
for  the  safety  of  the  citizens  of  the  State.  The  early  achievement  of 
this  agreement  and  much  of  the  success  of  its  operation  is  due  to  the 
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effective  work  of  the  State  Liaison  Representative  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  for  the  Council  of  Civilian  Defense,  who  serves  in  Harris- 
burg as  a member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Defense  Council, 
the  State  Evacuation  Authority,  the  State  Disaster  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, and  other  allied  groups. 

The  safety  and  health  education  programs  of  the  Red  Cross  were 
greatly  expanded  during  the  first  year  of  the  war.  Largest  of  these 
is  First  Aid  instruction.  Over  427,000  Pennsylvanians  received  cer- 
tificates for  the  successful  completion  of  this  important  training  com- 
pared with  39,000  in  the  preceding  year.  More  than  51,000  women  com- 
pleted the  Red  Cross  Home  Nursing  course  in  preparation  for  the  ex- 
pected shortage  of  professional  nurses  created  by  the  needs  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  Forty-eight  hundred  women  today  are  working  in  188 
Pennsylvania  hospitals  and  health  agencies  as  Red  Cross  Nurse’s  Aides. 
There  were  only  41  Aides  a year  ago,  and  since  then  these  volunteer 
hospital  workers  have  contributed  more  than  200,000  hours  of  work 
toward  the  maintenance  of  health  standards  in  the  State. 

In  another  field  of  health  orj  the  home  front  Red  Cross  Public  Health 
Nurses  assisted  37,700  cases  during  the  year  involving  a total  of  more 
than  167,000  visits.  These  included  6,500  maternity  cases  and  11,000 
cases  of  illness.  Nearly  1,800  health  clinics  were  conducted.^ 

Natural  disaster,  principally  floods,  struck  eleven  times  during  the 
year  to  further  complicate  the  all-out  war  effort  in  the  State.  Red 
Cross  relief  agencies  in  these  operations  assisted  8,500  persons  to  re- 
turn to  normal  life  and  provided  emergency  aid  to  thousands  tem- 
porarily without  food  and  shelter.  These  natural  disaster  operations 
in  Pennsylvania  meant  150,000  free  meals  served  and  the  expenditure 
of  more  than  $228,000  for  the  year  ending  December  7,  1942. 

In  each  instance,  chapters  in  neighboring  sections  rallied  to  the  relief 
of  residents  in  the  affected  communities,  providing  food,  shelter,  cloth- 
ing, transportation  and  medical  care  in  the  emergency.  Families  and 
individuals  who  did  not  have  the  financial  resources  to  replace  essentials 
were  assisted  on  the  basis  of  actual  and  individual  needs,  to  resume  their 
customary  place  in  the  community. 

In  each  disaster,  likewise,  the  resources  of  the  National  Red  Cross 
were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  local  chapters,  and  in  two  larger 
operations — the  Eastern  Pennsylvania  floods  in  May,  and  the  Northern 


^ Special  report  prepared  for  the  Historical  Commission  by  the  American  Red 
Cross. 
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Pennsylvania  floods  in  July,  where  wide  areas  were  afifected — the  re- 
habilitation program  was  conducted  by  the  National  Red  Cross. 


The  Battleheld  Tradition 

Born  amid  the  misery  and  suffering  of  the  battlefield,  the  Red  Cross 
has  above  all  else  a fundamental  and  traditional  obligation  to  the  men 
of  the  armed  forces.  It  is  here  that  the  American  Red  Cross  is  un- 
equalled in  service.  As  the  only  organization  authorized  by  the  gov- 
ernment, it  has  developed  a large-scale  Military  and  Naval  Welfare 
program.  Red  Cross  Field  directors  stationed  at  military  posts  live 
and  work  with  the  men  helping  to  solve  their  problems,  providing  funds 
in  emergencies,  and  serving  as  a link  in  the  chain  of  communication 
between  the  serviceman  and  his  family.  At  military  and  naval  hos- 
pitals trained  recreation  workers  are  a vital  part  of  the  Field  Director’s 
staff,  aiding  the  sick  and  convalescent.  More  than  50  military  and  naval 
establishments  of  varying  size  are  served  by  the  Red  Cross  Military 
and  Naval  Welfare  Service  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Working  in  close  cooperation  with  the  Field  Directors,  the  Home 
Service  Departments  of  the  Chapters  are  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  assisting  the  families  of  men  in  the  Armed  Forces  and  ex- 
servicemen.  In  the  past  year  Chapter  Home  Service  has  aided  more 
than  46,000  Pennsylvania  families,  an  increase  of  600  per  cent  over  the 
previous  year.  Red  Cross  communications  between  servicemen  and 
their  families  is  considered  by  many  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world.  It 
enables  a family  in  Scranton  to  get  in  touch  with  a soldier  somewhere 
on  maneuvers  in  the  southwestern  desert  in  a matter  of  hours,  although 
the  family  may  have  no  knowledge  of  where  he  is. 

Similarly,  it  enables  the  soldier,  wherever  he  is,  to  learn  the  condi- 
tion or  whereabouts  of  his  family  without  delay.  This  is  a most  im- 
portant morale  factor,  and  the  service  is  applied  wherever  men  are 
fighting  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  The  well-known  Red  Cross 
Foreign  Clubs  have  already  had  great  popularity  and  much  publicity. 

Aid  to  the  fighting  men  is  also  a part  of  the  daily  program  of  the 
111  Pennsylvania  Chapters  on  the  home  front.  In  the  past  year,  through 
work  in  these  Chapters,  has  come  a steady  stream  of  personnel  and 
materials  necessary  to  the  struggle  against  pain  and  suffering.  Topping 
the  list  are  the  1,009  registered  nurses  who  have  enrolled  in  the  Red 
Cross  First  Reserve  for  military  duty.  To  provide  the  Army  and 
Navy  Medical  Corps  with  essentials  for  the  treatment  of  war  casualties. 
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Pennsylvanians  have  contributed  approximately  130,000  units  of  blood 
plasma  through  the  Red  Cross  donor  centers  at  Philadelphia,  Harris- 
burg and  Pittsburgh  and  the  five  mobile  units  which  operate  from  these 
centers. 

As  war  came  to  America,  and  to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
111  Chapters  of  the  State’s  American  Red  Cross  organization  were 
ready  to  take  up  the  challenge.  The  American  Red  Cross  is  always 
ready.  It  is  now  fulfilling  its  double  obligation — to  keep  the  home  fires 
burning  for  those  who  serve  and  those  who  only  stand  and  wait. 
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THE  WAR  HISTORY  PROGRAM 


Background 

PENNSYLVANIA  was  among  the  very  first  states  to  undertake 
a plan  for  the  preservation  of  the  history  of  its  part  in  World 
War  II.  The  State  Council  of  Defense  on  January  21,  1942,  desig- 
nated the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission  as  the  official  agency  to 
undertake  this  work.  Pennsylvania’s  early  start  has  made  it  a factor 
in  influencing  action  in  other  states  and  even  in  helping  to  determine 
the  national  plan.  Information  concerning  Pennsylvania’s  activity  and 
copies  of  its  WAR  HISTORY  MANUAL  have  been  furnished  state 
war  history  officials  in  Ohio,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Virginia  and  sev- 
eral other  states.  There  is  every  justification,  therefore,  for  the  opinion 
that  the  decision  of  the  Governor  and  Defense  Council  to  utilize  the 
Commission  as  the  war  history  agency  has  placed  the  State  in  the  lead 
in  the  nation  in  this  important  work  and  reflected  real  credit  upon  the 
Commonwealth. 


The  Pennsylvania  Plan 

1.  Use  of  Newspapers 

The  Pennsylvania  war  history  plan  as  set  up  involves  an  extensive 
use  of  current  newspapers  and  without  these  much  of  what  is  .being 
done  would  be  impossible.  Through  direct  subscription  to  over  twenty 
newspapers  geographically  distributed  throughout  the  State,  clippings 
of  a special  nature  reflecting  the  progress  of  the  war  effort,  providing 
information  on  public  opinion  as  reflected  in  newspapers  and  similar 
special  information  are  secured.  In  addition  to  these,  clippings  are 
available  through  the  efficient  service'  of  the  State  Clipping  Bureau. 
Clippings  from  the  State  Bureau  which  go  to  the  State  Council  of  De- 
fense are  later  made  a part  of  the  Commission  file  and  make  a valuable 
addition.  Besides  clipping  for  important  State  news,  the  Commission 
endeavors  to  assist  local  war  history  depositories  by  feeding  back  to 
them  some  of  the  important  material  gleaned  from  its  newspapers  which 
might  otherwise  be  unavailable. 
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II.  Other  Sources 

In  addition  to  newspaper  clippings,  the  Commission  has  cooperated 
with  such  organizations  as  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association,  the  Pennsylvania  Association  of  College  and  University 
Presidents,  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer 
and  many  others  in  undertaking  special  surveys  and  securing  certain 
information  which  might  otherwise  be  unavailable.  Valuable  assist- 
ance has  been  given  by  a variety  of  departments  of  the  State  govern- 
ment, including  the  Defense  Council  itself,  the  Selective  Service  Board, 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  De- 
partment of  Internal  Affairs  and  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, to  mention  a few  whose  work  is  greatly  influenced  by  war  con- 
ditions. Through  the  fact  finding  service  of  various  divisions  of  these 
departments,  much  valuable  data  has  been  fed  into  the  state  "war  history 
file.  The  field  of  contact  is  being  broadened  constantly  as  staff'  facilities 
permit  and  almost  every  week  some  other  statewide  organization  is 
brought  into  the  picture.  The  purpose  of  such  contacts  is  two-fold : 
(1)  it  aids  in  securing  special  information  on  what  is  going  on  in  the 
State  in  the  war  effort;  (2)  it  has  helped  to  encourage  many  of  the 
organizations  contacted  to  plan  more  definitely  to  record  their  own 
role  in  the  war  for  the  benefit  of  posterity. 

III.  Making  Use  of  the  Material 

Another  significant  feature  of  the  Pennsylvania  war  history  plan  is 
the  current  use  of  the  war  history  information  gathered  into  the  State 
file  in  the  Commission  office.  From  the  beginning  the  Commission  has 
felt  that  the  story  of  Pennsylvania’s  war  effort  was  an  inspiring  one 
and  therefore  should  be  made  available  as  public  information  to  spur 
the  people  of  the  State  to  even  greater  endeavor  in  the  struggle  to 
make  Pennsylvania  a keystone  and  arsenal  of  democracy.  With  this 
thought  in  mind  a weekly  news  story  on  the  war  has  been  prepared  and 
has  appeared  since  April  in  CAPITOL  NEWS  under  the  column  head- 
ing “The  State  at  War.’’  Approximately  fifty  newspapers  are  carry- 
ing the  feature  and  the  number  is  increasing  without  any  effort  at 
promotion.  A special  news  release  for  National  Newspaper  Week  in 
October  was  prepared  in  cooperation  with  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  emphasizing  the  contribution  of  the  press  of 
the  State  to  the  war  effort. 

The  most  ambitious  news  story  resulting  from  the  war  history  ac- 
cumulation was  “Pennsylvania’s  First  Year  at  War,’’  released  on  De- 
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ceinber  7,  anniversary  of  Pearl  Harbor.  The  article  presented  a picture 
in  brief  of  the  war  effort  of  the  State  in  a single  year.  Pennsylvania 
leaders  in  the  armed  forces  were  stressed  as  well  as  contributions  of 
agriculture  and  industry.  The  story  of  the  organization  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Defense  Council  on  the  home  front  since  Pearl  Harbor  was 
given  emphasis.  Cither  special  stories  from  time  to  time  will  he  utilized 
to  detail  special  phases  of  the  war  effort.  The  “First  Year  at  War” 
story  was  circulated  for  use  by  the  Victory  Speakers  Bureau  and  has 
l)een  well  received.  While  many  newspapers  were  unable  to  carry  it 
in  full,  others  have  informed  the  Commission  of  their  intent  to  keep 
it  on  file  for  reference  use. 

An  even  more  difficult  task  was  the  preparation  of  the  present  bulletin. 
It  should  he  kept  in  mind  that  it  is  impossible  to  complete  the  story 
of  the  war  effort  due  to  censorship  restrictions.  Neither  is  it  possible 
to  evaluate  fully  the  contribution  of  all  men  to  the  war  program  because 
of  lack  of  perspective  and  the  danger  that  even  deserved  laudation  of 
contemporary  civilian  and  governmental  leaders  might  be  misinterpreted 
as  propaganda.  The  story  as  told  at  present  must  he  one  of  measures 
rather  than  men.  In  terms  of  personalities,  the  emphasis  is  upon  lead- 
ers in  the  armed  services.  Civilian  leadership  in  the  war  effort  will 
he  better  subject  to  evaluation  at  the  end  of  the  struggle  for  democracy. 

IV.  Local  IFar  History  Activity 

In  addition  to  developing  a collection  of  war  history  data  suitable 
for  use  in  its  own  office  as  a source  for  the  history  of  World  War  H, 
the  Commission  is  encouraging  so  far  as  possible  the  organization  of  at 
least  one  major  local  w’ar  history  depository  in  each  of  the  counties. 
Because  of  the  fact  that  they  possess  trained  staffs  and  are  easily  ac- 
cessible to  the  public  for  the  use  of  collected  information,  the  public 
library  has  been  utilized  for  the  most  part  as  the  local  agency  for  this 
purpose.  Historical  and  patriotic  societies  as  well  as  schools,  however, 
are  being  encouraged  to  help  in  this  work.  Basically,  the  Commission 
hopes  that  each  local  de])Ository  may  become  not  only  a storage  place 
for  collected  war  history  material  hut  also  that  it  may  help  to  make 
the  material  available  for  current  use.  Members  of  the  Victory  Speak- 
ers Bureau  and  Unity  Committees  are  encouraged  to  consult  these  de- 
positories for  current  war  information.  The  library  depository,  like 
the  Commission,  relies  heavily  upon  local  newspaper  clipping  files  for 
the  preservation  of  the  current  record.  This  entire  program  has  been 
undertaken  in  cooperation  with  the  Pennsylvania  Library  Association 
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and  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Historical  Societies.  More  than 
fifty  counties,  including  the  larger  ones  where  the  war  story  is  most 
important,  are  functioning  with  a more  or  less  well  organized  system 
of  local  war  history  collections. 

. Among  these  depositories  are  the  Adams  County  Historical  Society ; 
the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh,  Allegheny  County ; the  Kittanning 
Free  Library,  Armstrong  County;  the  B.  F.  Jones  Memorial  Library, 
Aliquippa,  Beaver  County ; the  Berks  County  Historical  Society ; the 
Blair  County  Historical  Society;  the  Bradford  County  Historical  So- 
ciety; the  Butler  County  Library;  the  Cambria  Free  Library,  Johns- 
town, Cambria  County;  the  Cameron  County  Library,  Emporium;  Citi- 
zens’ Committee,  Palmerton,  Carbon  County ; the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  Library,  Centre  County ; the  Chester  County  Historical  So- 
ciety; the  Clarion  State  Teachers  College  Library,  Clarion  County; 
the  Clearfield  County  Library ; the  Annie  Halenbake  Ross  Library, 
Lock  Haven,  Clinton  County;  the  Bloomsburg  Public  Library,  Columbia 
County ; the  Crawford  County  Historical  Society ; the  Dauphin  County 
Historical  Society  and  the  Harrisburg  Public  Library ; the  Ridgway 
Public  Library,  Elk  County ; the  Erie  County  Historical  Society ; the 
Uniontown  Free  Public  Library,  Fayette  County  ; the  Coyle  Free  Li- 
brary, Chambersburg,  Franklin  County;  the  Fulton  County  Historical 
Society ; the  Wayneshurg  College  Library,  Greene  County ; the  Hunt- 
ingdon County  Library;  the  Indiana  County  Historical  Society;  the 
Juniata  County  Historical  Society;  the  Scranton  Public  Library,  Lacka- 
wanna County;  the  Lancaster  Free  Public  Library,  Lancaster  County; 
the  Lawrence  County  Historical  Society;  the  Lebanon  Valley  College 
Library,  Lebanon  County;  the  Allentown  Free  Library,  Lehigh  County; 
the  Osterhout  Free  Library,  Wilkes-Barre,  Luzerne  County;  the  James 
Brown  Memorial  Library,  Williamsport,  Lycoming  County ; the 
Carnegie  Public  Library,  Bradford,  McKean  County;  the  Sharon  Free 
Library.  iMercer  County ; the  Mifflin  County  Historical  Society ; the 
Thomas  Beaver  Free  Library.  Danville,  Montour  County;  the  North- 
ampton County  Historical  Society;  the  John  R.  Kauffman,  Jr.,  Public 
Library,  Sunbury,  Northumberland  County;  tlie  Philadelphia  Free  Li- 
brary and  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia  County ; 
the  Potter  County  Historical  Society ; the  Snyder  County  Historical 
Society;  the  Somerset  County  Historical  Society  and  the  Mary  S. 
Biesecker  Public  Library,  Somerset ; the  Sullivan  County  Historical 
Society ; the  Susquehanna  County  Historical  Society ; the  Tioga  County 
Historical  Society ; the  Union  County  Historical  Society ; the  Carnegie 
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Public  Library,  Oil  City,  Venango  County;  the  Warren  Library  Asso- 
ciation, Warren  County;  the  Washington  County  Historical  Society; 
the  Greensburg  Public  Library,  Westmoreland  County;  the  Scranton- 
Keystone  Junior  College  Library,  Wyoming  County;  and  the  York 
County  Historical  Society. 
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P.S.  on  fluoridation 
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Tooth  decay  can  be  drastically  reduced 


What’s 
holding  up 
fluoridation? 


by  adding  a trace  of  fluoride  to  public 


drinking  water-that  has  been  proved. 


Yet  a small  but  zealous  band  of  opponents 


has  managed  to  deny  40,000,000  children 


the  benefits  of  this  safe,  simple  protection 


For  more  than  ten  years  now,  every  com- 
munity in  the  United  States  has  had  the 
means  to  give  lifelong  protection  to  its  younger 
citizens  against  a universal,  costly,  painful  and 
disfiguring  health  problem— tooth  decay. 

For  that  period,  the  scientific  world  has  been 
in  agreement  that  adding  a trace  of  fluoride  to 
public  drinking  water  (one  part  fluoride  to 
1,000,000  gallons  of  water)  positively  reduces 
tooth  decay  by  as  much  as  two-thirds;  that  at  a 
cost  of  only  about  a dime  a year  per  person  it  is 
economically  feasible;  and  that  it  is  absolutely 
safe. 

These  facts  have  been  proved  beyond  scien- 
tific dispute  by  more  than  30  years  of  careful, 
objective  evaluation  of  evidence  collected  fro  n 
all  over  the  world— proved,  that  is,  everywhere 
except  in  the  public  mind. 

After  ten  years  of  certainty,  only  2,000  com- 
munities with  a total  population  of  38,000,000 
—out  of  a possible  20,000  communities  with 
more  than  125,000,000  in  population— have  ac- 
cepted fluoridation  of  the  water  supply.  (An- 
other 7,000,000  persons  live  in  areas  where  the 
water  supply  naturally  contains  protective 
amounts  of  fluoride.) 

After  ten  years,  in  city  after  city  across  the 
country,  parents,  doctors  and  public  health  offi- 
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cials  interested  in  bringing  better  teeth  to  to- 
morrow’s adults  are  being  stymied  in  their  ef- 
forts to  get  fluoridation  programs  adopted. 

This  failure  to  accept  fluoridation  is  costing 
dearly.  For  example: 

► More  than  97,000,000  people  in  the  nation 
have  decayed  teeth  requiring  treatment,  and  an- 
other 21,000,000  have  lost  all  of  their  teeth. 

► The  average  high  school  graduate  has  ten 
teeth  attacked  by  decay. 

► The  national  dental  bill,  even  though  a third 
of  the  population  never  goes  to  a dentist,  totals 
around  2.4  billion  dollars  annually,  or  an  average 
of  $44  per  family. 

Of  course,  fluoridation  cannot  eliminate  all 
dental  bills  or  all  dental  ills.  Nor  can  it  remove 
the  necessity  for  such  additional  dental  health 
practices  as  good  diet,  conscientious  brushing 
and  regular  visits  to  the  dentist.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  proved,  however,  that  drinking  fluori- 
dated water  through  childhood  can  reduce  tooth 
decay  by  as  much  as  65%  and  that  this  benefit 
lasts  throughout  life. 

Why,  then,  with  so  much  to  gain,  don’t  more 
cities  institute  fluoridation  programs?  Why  do 
citizens  so  frequently  vote  against  fluoridation 
when  they  have  a choice  in  a referendum?  Why 
should  there  be  so  much  controversy  over  put- 
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ting  into  practice  a medical  fact?  Who  opposes 
fluoridation— and  why? 

The  uproar— what  it’s  all  about 

Fluoride  is  a natural  substance  that  is  found 
in  varying  amounts  in  all  drinking  water  and 
in  many  foods.  It  would  be  next  to  impossible 
to  live  without  ingesting  some  fluoride,  but  it 
appears  naturally  in  such  small  amounts  that 
most  people  get  verv'  little. 

In  late  1930  it  was  discosered  that  in  com- 
munities where  the  fluoride  content  of  water 
was  high,  tooth  decay  was  astonishinglv  low. 
Unfortunatelv,  only  a few'  areas  had  enough 
natural  fluoride  in  their  drinking  supply  to  do 
the  trick.  In  1943,  after  15  years  of  intensive 
study,  it  was  decided  to  add  sufficient  fluoride 
to  the  drinking  water  of  several  cities  (the  first 
were  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Newburgh,  N.Y., 
and  Brantford,  Ontario ) to  bring  the  level  of  the 
chemical  up  to  one  part  per  million  gallons 
(1  ppm). 

By  1951  and  1952  it  had  become  apparent  that 
the  plan  worked  even  better  than  anvone  had 
dared  hope.  Tooth  decav  did  decrease  in  fluori- 
dated cities.  In  Grand  Rapids,  for  instance,  these 
were  the  results: 

65%  less  tooth  decay  in  children  who  drank 
fluoridated  water  from  birth; 

► 45%  less  decay  in  children  who  were  5 or  6 
vears  old  when  the  programs  started; 

► 20%  less  decay  in  those  who  were  teen-agers. 

Endorsements  of  fluoridation  for  all  cities  as 

a public  health  measure  began  coming  from 
the  cautious  scientists.  By  now  every  major  sci- 
entific group  with  any  interest  in  the  subject 
has  added  its  approval— the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service,  the  National  Institute  of  Dental  Re- 
search, the  American  Medical  Association,  the 
American  Dental  Association,  tlic  American 
Academy  of  Pediatrics,  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Public  Health  Dentists,  the  American 
Public  Health  Association,  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences-National  Re 
search  Gouncil,  the  American  Gancer  Society, 
the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  and 
scores  of  others. 

Nonscientific  groups  have  also  supported  the 
movement.  'I'he  National  Gongress  of  Parents 
and  I’eachers,  the  American  Legion,  many 
chambers  of  commerce,  the  AFL-GIO,  the 
Ghild  Study  Association  of  America  and  the  U .S. 


Junior  Ghamber  of  Gommerce  are  among  then 
Individuals  from  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock,  th 
famous  pediatrician,  to  Dr.  Louis  1.  Dublin,  on 
of  the  nation’s  leading  statisticians,  have  urge 
communities  to  go  ahead  with  the  program. 

At  first,  the  idea  spread  rapidly,  and  towr 
and  cities  all  over  the  countiy’  began  the  woi 
of  insuring  stronger  teeth  for  their  childrei 
Two-thirds  of  all  the  big  metropolitan  arer 
have  fluoridated  water.  Among  them  are  Gh 
cago,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Sa 
Francisco,  Pittsburgh.  Milwaukee,  Houstoi 
Buffalo  and  Minneapolis.  The  U.S.  Gongres 
which  twice  has  heard  antifluoridationists  spea 
their  piece  in  formal  hearings,  some  years  bac 
quietly  fluoridated  the  water  of  the  cit\-  it  go' 
ems,  W'ashington,  D.G. 

For  the  last  eight  years  or  so,  how'ever,  fluoi 
dation  has  been  steadily  losing  ground  to  tli 
strident  objections  of  a small  but  highly  pe 
suasive  group  of  opponents.  In  elections  in  tli 
fall  of  1960,  for  instance,  citizens  of  55  mimic 
palities  voted  on  fluoridation  referendums.  I 
29  of  these  33  tow'iis  and  cities,  they  voted  th 
proposal  down.  In  a number  of  communiiii 
that  have  had  fluoridated  water  supplies  for  soin 
time,  opponents  ha\e  succeeded  in  getting  pri 
grams  stopped. 

Wherever  the  issue  comes  up  these  days,  thei 
is  bitterness,  name  calling,  smears,  hate  can 
paigns,  wild  charges  and  counter  charges,  di 
tortions  and  outright  lies.  Before  it  is  all  ove 
there  is  likely  to  be  rancor  between  friends  an 
neighbors,  division  within  civic  and  social  club 
professional  organizations,  even  scientific  group 

The  movement  to  put  fluoridation  into  a tow 
may  start  with  a favorable  report  and  a recon 
mendation  to  the  city  government  by  its  locij 
public  health  director.  It  mav  (and  very  ofte 
does)  begin  with  a request  to  the  city  father 
from  the  PTA.  The  Junior  Ghamber  of  Gon 
merce  may  be  the  instigator  or  the  Rotary  Glu 
or  an  American  Legion  post. 

No  matter  who  starts  the  movement,  the  de 
uge  is  soon  on.  Any  local  opposition  is  instant! 
reinforced  by  help  from  outside  the  city.  Th 
governing  body  is  pressured  to  kill  the  whol 
idea.  If  that  maneuver  fails,  it  is  practical! 
forced  to  put  the  issue  to  a vote  of  the  peopl 
although  most  city  governments  have  the  powi, 
to  decide  public  health  matters  just  as  thev  has 
the  power  to  establish  fire  departments.  Whe 
an  election  is  called,  an  acrimonious  campaig 
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is  bound  to  ensue,  and  through  a combination 
of  factors  the  opposition  all  too  often  wins. 

Who  the  opponents  are 

Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  there  was  some 
genuine  disagreement  among  scientists  about 
■ whether  fluoridation  was  absolutely  safe, 
whether  it  would  actually  work,  whether  alter- 

I native  methods  of  putting  fluoride  into  the  diet 
might  be  better.  Now  the  evidence  is  in,  and 
these  questions  are  no  longer  disputed  except 
by  a few  diehard  physicians  and  dentists  and  by 
a loud  group  of  laymen  who  are  confirmed  “agin- 
ners.”  The  dissenters  have  been  classified  in  this 
manner: 

1.  Professional  hatemongers  who  see  fluori- 
‘ dation  as  an  evil  and  subsersive  plot  conceived 
' by  such  diverse  culprits  as  the  Public  Health 
; Service,  the  American  Medical  (or  Dental)  As- 
I sociation,  the  Jews,  the  United  Nations,  the 
politicians,  the  Communists  or  "the  Capitalists” 
to  weaken  people's  minds  and  destroy  their 
1 reasoning  power. 

' 2.  Health-food  enthusiasts  and  people  dedi- 

Icated  to  drugless  therapy.  Sellers  of  "nature” 
J foods  and  pills,  such  as  the  Re\'.  Andrew  G. 
Rosenberger  of  Boston,  Dr.  Royal  Lee  of  Mil- 
jwaukee  and  E.  H.  Bronner  of  Los  Angeles  are 
in  the  group.  So  are  the  writers  of  books  and 
publishers  of  magazines  and  pamphlets  on  “nat- 
ural” diet,  such  as  J.  I.  Rodale  of  Emmaus,  Pa., 
(who  is  best  known  for  espousing  organic  gar- 
dening) and  Dr.  C.  T.  Betts  of  Toledo,  Ohio, 
(who  has  spent  a lifetime  trving  to  consince 
people  that  aluminum  cookware  causes  cancer) . 
Included  also  are  many  chiropractors  and  naturo- 
paths. Einally,  there  are  people  like  the  Christian 
Scientists  who  sincerely  think  that  fluoridation 
of  drinking  water  is  medication  and  therefore 
runs  counter  to  their  religious  beliefs. 

A good  many  of  the  groups  to  which  these 
people  belong  are  (or  have  been)  against  other 
^ public  health  measures,  such  as  chlorination  of 
A’ater,  all  immunization  and  vaccination,  pas- 
■ reurization  of  milk. 


3.  Physicians  and  dentists  wh.o  may  have  any 
one  of  a number  of  reasons  for  opposing  fluori- 
dation. Some  still  honestly  disagree  with  the 
overwhelming  weight  of  fact  and  judgments  of 
their  colleagues.  Some  jump  on  the  antifluorida- 
tion  bandwagon  in  order  to  gain  notoriety.  Some 
dislike  the  organizations  favoring  fluoridation 
and  use  the  issue  to  bludgeon  their  “enemies.” 
Some  see  the  “socialized  medicine”  bugaboo  in 
the  measure  even  though  their  professional  or- 
ganizations do  not. 

Probably  the  best  known  of  the  professional 
men— persons  who  are  cited  by  antifluoridation- 
ists  as  authorities  and  sometimes  travel  for  the 
cause— are  these:  Dr.  Leo  Spira,  who  is  con- 
vinced fluorides  cause  chronic  poisoning;  Dr. 
Frederick  B.  Exner,  a prominent  radiologist  of 
Seattle,  and  Dr.  George  L.  Waldbott,  an  allergist 
of  Detroit  (these  two  physicians  coauthored  the 
book  that  is  the  bible  of  the  opposition);  Dr. 
Paul  Manning,  a dentist  from  Springfield,  Mass.; 
and  Dr.  A.  B.  MacVVhinnie  of  Seattle,  also  a 
dentist. 

4.  The  rugged  individualists,  who  see  fluori- 
dation as  an  invasion  of  the  individual’s  rights. 
The  archconservative  John  Birch  Society  is  said 
to  take  credit  for  defeating  fluoridation  in 
Council  Bluffs,  la.,  and  Alameda,  Cal. 

What  they  say 

“Fluoridation,”  stated  the  writer  of  a letter 
to  one  town’s  newspaper  during  a referendum 
battle,  “is  unpleasant,  unnecessary,  unscriptural, 
unnatural,  unscientific,  unconstitutional,  un- 
licensed, unlawful,  unprofitable,  unhealthful, 
unjustifiable  and  unpardonable!” 

Which  pretty  well  sums  up  the  position  of 
those  who  oppose  fluoridation. 

Last  year  the  University  of  Michigan’s  School 
of  Public  Health  published  a list  of  antifluorida- 
tionist  objections  and  an  appraisal  of  their  valid- 
ity. The  objections,  printed  in  index  form,  filled 
five  oversized  pages. 

A major  objection  has  always  been  that  fluo- 
ride is  a poison.  It  is  a poison— in  the  same  sense 
that  table  salt  (chloride)  is  a poison.  Taken  in 
excessive  amounts,  either  could  cause  illness  or 
death.  Most  foods  and  water  contain,  however, 
some  fluoride,  and  it  is  considered  a nutrient  like 
phosphorous  and  calcium.  Some  7,000,000  per- 
sons have  drunk  fluoride  (often  in  quite  high 
amounts)  with  their  untreated  water  all  their 
lives,  but  studies  of  thousands  of  them  show 
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no  adserse  cumulative  effect  on  general  health. 

Yet,  the  Michigan  suney  found  that  oppo- 
nents to  fluoridation  have  cited  more  than  100 
different  disorders  supposedly  caused  in  human 
beings  or  animals  b\'  fluoride.  The  ailments  in- 
cluded cancer  (the  American  Cancer  Society 
says  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  relation 
between  fluoride  and  cancer),  ulcers,  diarrhea, 
constipation,  liver  disease,  kidney  troubles,  tu- 
berculosis, sinusitis,  heart  disease,  leukemia, 
hemophilia,  neuroses,  psychoses,  stammering, 
loss  of  memorv’,  nail  biting,  poliomyelitis,  mul- 
tiple sclerosis,  cataracts,  glaucoma,  color  blind- 
ness, goiter,  diabetes,  sterility,  acne,  boils,  ath- 
lete’s foot,  baldness,  brittle  nails,  brittle  bones, 
arthritis,  rickets,  poor  posture,  flat  feet,  increased 
tooth  decav,  periodontal  disease,  malocclusion, 
abortions,  stillbirths,  prematurity  of  birth,  tonsil- 
litis, left  handedness,  loss  of  hearing  and  allergic 
manifestations. 

The  onlv  disorder  that  can,  according  to  all 
present  medical  knowledge,  be  caused  b\'  ingest- 
ing fluoridated  water  is  the  mottling  of  teeth. 
This  happens  in  communities  where  water  nat- 
urallv  contains  too  much  fluoride;  it  never  hap- 
pens where  the  fluoride  content  is  controlled,  as 
it  is  in  all  citv  fluoridation  programs,  at  0.7  to  1 .2 
parts  per  million. 

In  addition  to  specific  diseases  the  simey 
found  46  other  objections  invobing  fluoride’s 
toxicity.  They  range  from  the  possibility  that 
there  may  be  important  variations  in  individual 
tolerances  to  fluoride  to  such  outrageous  asser- 
tions as  the  charge  that  the  grade  of  fluoride 
used  in  v\ater  contains  arsenic. 

Other  objections  are  that  commercial  activ- 
ities like  ice-manufacturing,  food-processing  and 
beer-making  are  adversely  affected  when  fluori- 
dated water  is  used  (there  are  no  such  prob- 
lems); that  fluoridation  is  too  expensive  and  is 
wasteful  because  onlv  a small  proportion  of  a 
city’s  water  is  used  for  drinking  ( on  the  contrary, 
doing  without  fluoridation  is  expensive,  and 
separate  water  systems  for  treated  and  untreated 
water  would  be  the  wasteful  procedure);  that 
adding  fluoride  is  a big  problem  to  engineers  at 
the  water  works  ( it  is  no  more  of  a problem  than 
adding  chlorine);  that  the  value  and  safety  of 
fluoridation  has  not  been  proved  (no  other  pro- 
posed public  health  measure  ever  has  had  sueh 
sound  proof  or  such  widespread  approval  by  sci- 
entists). 

The  supreme  courts  of  numerous  states  have 


passed  on  the  legality  of  fluoridation,  and  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  refused  to  review  their 
decisions.  Still  the  opponents  often  claim  inter- 
ference with  human  rights.  A favorite  ground  is 
that  fluoridation  constitutes  compulsory  medi- 
cation. Actually,  proponents  reply,  fluoride  is  a 
normal  constituent  of  food,  and  adding  it  to  the 
water  supply  in  correct  amounts  is  no  more 
medication  than  adding  nutrients  to  white  flour. 
Besides,  it’s  a preventive,  not  a curative,  measure. 

If  all  else  falls  on  deaf  ears,  the  antifluorida- 
tionists  claim  that  better  ways  of  administering 
fluoride  exist,  such  as  the  use  of  fluoride  tablets 
(which  would  cost  about  $2.50  a year  per  child 
and  are  tedious  to  use)  or  the  application  of  flu- 
oride directly  to  the  teeth  (which  costs  about 
$20  for  each  series  of  treatments  and  reduces 
decay  onlv  40%) . 

A host  of  other  objections  are  encountered— 
many  of  them  the  sort  that  are  hard  to  answer  in 
nontechnical  language.  The  net  result  is  to  con- 
fuse, befuddle  and  cast  doubt  and  fear  in  the 
minds  of  the  electorate,  which  is  likelv  to  be 
somewhat  apathetic  about  tooth  ills  at  best. 

If  it  happens  in  your  town 

In  too  many  places  in  the  past,  proponents  of 
fluoridation  have  been  helpless  to  counter  effec- 
tively the  attacks  of  the  opposition.  Local  dental 
societies  and  individual  dentists  and  physicians 
have  been  less  than  forward  because  of  their 
fear  of  “mixing  in  politics.’’  Ammunition,  such 
as  pamphlets  to  distribute,  has  been  seanty. 

These  things  are  still  true,  unfortunately,  but 
there  is  beginning  to  be  more  hope.  Particularly, 
dentists  are  being  urged  by  their  professional  as- 
sociation to  stand  up  and  fight.  The  American 
Dental  Association  is  becoming  more  and  more 
active  in  preparing  and  distributing  information  i 
to  local  groups.  In  addition,  most  state  public 
health  services  will  help  organize  fluoridation 
programs  in  communities,  and  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  will  provide  written  material. 

If  a fluoridation  fight  is  in  the  offing  in  your 
community  and  }ou  are  involved,  remember  that 
all  the  proponents  in  town  must  be  mustered 
into  the  fray,  their  baeks  stiffened  and  their 
lukewarmness  heated. 

You  can  expect  an  arduous,  hard-hitting,  no- 
holds-barred  campaign.  There  is  nothing  polite 
about  most  battles  for  fluoridation,  but  most 
people  who  think  about  it  figure  their  children’s 
and  grandchildren’s  teeth  are  worth  the  struggle. 
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The  August  issue  of  Changing  Times  car- 
ried an  article  called  “What’s  Holding  Up 
Fluoridation?”  As  with  most  major  articles, 
its  preparation  required  editorial  and  re- 
search staffs  to  sift  stacks  of  technical  ma- 
terial, interview  a variety  of  specialists, 
check  and  cross-check  conflicting  evidence, 
weigh  the  reliability  of  sources. 

The  resulting  article,  in  brief,  said: 

1.  Adjusting  the  fluoride  content  of  public 
water  supplies  has  been  proved  an  efficient, 
practical  and  safe  way  of  building  teeth  that 
are  more  resistant  to  decay. 

2.  Full  use  is  being  held  back  by  a zealous 
minority  of  opponents,  differing  widely  in 
character  and  motive,  who  too  often  succeed 
in  scaring  off  the  local  officials  and  voters  by 
raising  a smoke  screen  of  misinformation  and 
distortion. 

About  200  people— some  of  them  sub- 
scribers or  regular  readers  and  some  of  them 
strangers— wrote  in  protest.  Their  letters  re- 
flected exactly  the  primary  sources  of  anti- 
fluoridation ammunition  that  were  listed  in 
the  original  article.  Many  of  them  told  where 
they  had  learned  their  “facts.”  Others  en- 
closed the  leaflets,  reprints,  news-sheets, 
photostats.  To  still  others,  the  editors  wrote 
asking  for  sources  and  authorities  or  for 
clarification. 

All  this  correspondence,  the  editors  de- 
cided, was  not  just  ordinary  letters-to-the- 
editor  mail,  but  chapter  two  of  the  article. 
In  many  ways,  it  answers  the  question— what’s 
holding  up  fluoridation?— even  more  graphi- 
cally than  the  original  article.  Moreover,  it 
gives  anyone  who  may  get  mixed  up  in  a 
local  fluoridation  controversy  a useful  pre- 
view of,  and  valuable  insight  into,  the  oppo- 
sition. 

Here’s  an  analysis,  with  samples.  Initials 
i are  used,  instead  of  full  names,  only  to  pre- 
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vent  any  possible  embarrassment,  not  because 
letter  writers  didn't  sign  their  names. 

Corruption  in  all  places 

Mb.  W.T.V.,  of  North  Highlands,  Cal.,  asked 
three  questions.  Did  we  drink  fluoridated 
water?  Did  we  let  our  kids  drink  fluoridated 
water?  Did  we  love  our  children?  Assured 
that  the  answers  were  yes,  he  replied: 

“Either  you  are  a damn  liar  or  very  stupid. 
Any  man  that  gives  rat  poison  to  his  children 
can  be  no  other.  Greed  can  cause  an  honest 
man  to  accept  bribes,  to  sell  his  family’s 
health,  and  if  he  gets  paid  enough,  the  health 
of  the  nation.  How  much  did  you  get?” 

This  is  a standard  theme  in  the  antifluor- 
idation literature  upon  which  almost  all  these 
people  rely.  In  fact,  for  the  antifluoridation 
case  to  make  sense,  it  is  almost  essential  to 
believe  that  a huge  national  conspiracy  has 
succeeded  in  bribing  or  intimidating  nearly 
all  the  medical,  dental,  educational  and  sta- 
tistical institutions  of  the  country,  and  much 
of  the  press  to  boot. 

Do  you  get  a commission  from  the  fluoride 
producers  or  the  Public  Health  Service? 

A.  H.  H.,  ANN  ARBOR,  MICH. 

The  companies  that  stand  to  make  a profit 
know  how  to  push  it  with  nice  hatch  paolia 
to  top  brass  of  American  Dental  Assn,  and 
American  Medical  Assn. 

C.  T.  W.,  DONOVAN,  ILL. 

The  Aluminum  Company  of  America  desires 
to  add  [fluoride]  to  our  arinking  water  because 
they  ...  do  not  want  to  take  a loss. 

R.  E.,  BROADBENT,  ORE. 

[It  is]  a market  for  a heretofor  useless  by- 
product, and  I wonder  if  this  doesn't  bear 
some  influence  on  the  support. 

P.  J.  F.,  SALINAS,  CAL. 

References  to  Alcoa  are  common,  be- 
cause antifluoridation  “authorities”  and  “na- 
tional experts”  constantly  assert  that  the 
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fluorides  added  to  water  are  waste  products 
of  the  aluminum  industry  and  regularly  cast 
Alcoa  along  with  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  as  the  archvillains  in  the  whole  plot. 
Actually,  Alcoa  is  one  of  a number  of  com- 
panies that  produce  sodium  fluoride  in  special 
plants.  It  has  a number  of  uses,  including 
steel-making.  Note  the  comment  of  National 
Fluoridation  News  on  a Time  magazine  item 
that  it  found  “highly  biased  in  favor  of  fluori- 
dation”: 

“Some  have  assumed  that  powerful  adver- 
tisers and  corporations  influenced  Time’s 
stand.  . . . More  likely,  Time’s  stand  is  dic- 
tated by  the  interlocking  directorships  linking 
Rockefeller  interests  and  this  magazine  with 
Alcoa,  originator  of  fluoridation.” 

The  red  network 

Many  readers  considered  monkeying  with 
the  chemical  content  of  water  a dangerously 
radical  step,  but  some  went  further. 

It  is  an  international  conspiracy  for  social- 
ism. The  people  are  made  helpless  to  resist. 
. . . The  World  Health  Program  will  control 
the  world. 

J.  E.,  ATLANTA,  TEX. 

You  arc  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  enemies. 
. . . Fluoridation  is  one  of  the  important  tools 
in  the  communist  conquest  of  nations. 

H.  J.  K , LAKELAND,  FLA. 

Lenin  advised:  "Get  control  of  the  public 
health  agencies.”  ...  It  is  about  time  that  all 
loyal  Americans  . . . get  wise. 

J.  P.  C.,  ENGLEWOOD,  N.  J. 

Readers  sent  copies  of  Common  Sense, 
“America’s  newspaper  against  Communism.” 
From  a 1961  issue  come  these  remarks:  “The 
drive  to  fluoridate  has  been  stepped  up.  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Company  (headed  by 
Russian-born  jew  David  Sarnoff  and  son 
Robert)  stages  two  nationwide  programs  . . . . 
When  you  realize  that  the  USPHS  and  un- 
doubtedly the  ADA  have  had  the  facts  about 
fluorides  since  the  19.30’s,  isn’t  the  word  ‘folly’ 
a bit  too  mild?  Are  not  those  behind  it  really 
traitors?  Of  course,  they  deny  that  fluori- 
dation is  a Communist  conspiracy.” 

The  true  road  to  health 

A GOOD  BIT  of  mail  was,  directly  or  in- 
directly, antimedical.  Some  of  these  letters 
came  from  chiropractors.  Most  were  of  the 
health-food,  natural-diet  variety. 


You  are  afraid  to  offend  the  Sugar  Trust. 
The  real  No.  One  enemy  today  is  not  Com- 
rade K or  the  other  K or  Castro  or  even 
Eleanor  Roosevelt— it’s  Betty  Crocker  and  what 
she  represents  (degradation  of  the  people’s 
food  supply). 

S.  A.  L.,  FULLERTON,  CAL.  , 

"The  facts  have  been  proven.”  By  whom,  a j 
group  of  medicos  that  cannot  even  cure  a ‘ 
common  cold!  Are  you  so  naive  as  to  believe  \ 
all  that  Science  says? 

C.  B.,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

A wonderful  doctor  in  Texas  showed  me  the 
way  to  restore  my  health  without  drugs  and 
chemicals.  . . . My  body  has  eliminated  the 
toxic  serums.  . . Co  ahead  and  give  your- 
self poison  in  your  drinking  water,  and  the 
diseased  monkey  kidney  known  as  the  Salk 
or  Sabin  vaccines. 

MRS.  T.  J.,  BOULDER,  COL. 

If  we  had  less  interfering  with  our  food  supply 
as  nature  intended  it  ..  . there  would  not  be 
the  need  and  search  for  cures.  . . . Most  so- 
called  diseases  are  man-created.  Either  by 
wrong  living,  or  by  medication,  shots,  immuni- 
zations, etc. 

C.  K.,  UNIONTOWN,  PA. 

We  were  showered  with  copies  of,  or  re- 
prints from.  Natural  Food  and  Farming,  a 
publication  of  Natural  Food  Associates,  At- 
lanta, Tex.,  and  The  Allentown  Anti-Fluorida- 
tionist,  a service  of  Prevention  Magazine,  i 
published  by  J.  I.  Rodale,  the  organic  garden-  | 
ing  crusader. 

All  the  facts 

The  most  common  complaint,  variously  ex-  i 
pressed,  was  that  the  staff  did  not  “check  j 
the  complete  facts,”  the  magazine  should  i 
“look  into  the  other  side  of  the  picture,”  it  i 
should  “present  both  sides.”  j 

Many  letters  gave,  often  at  great  length, 
“facts”  that  the  writers  felt  we  must  be  un- 
aware of.  Many  writers,  some  at  our  request, 
supplied  references  that  they  believed  proved 
the  case  against  fluoridation  or  which  they 
were  sure  we  had  missed. 

None  of  it  was  new. 

There’s  not  room  even  to  list  all  this  “fact- 
ual evidence”  here,  let  alone  appraise  or  re- 
but it  all.  You  can  find  it  all  and  more,  how- 
ever, indexed  in  the  University  of  Michigan’s 
Classification  and  Appraisal  of  Objections  to 
Fluoridation,  with  bibliographies  on  each 
point.  You  can  get  a copy  for  $1  from  the 
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Continued  Education  Service,  School  of  Pub- 
lic Health,  University  of  Michigan,  which  will 
also  quote  prices  on  quantity  orders. 

Don’t  expect,  though,  to  convince  dedicated 
antifluoridationists  with  research  material. 
Any  research  you  can  cite  has,  according  to 
their  experts,  been  “analyzed”  and  “cannot 
withstand  careful  scientific  scrutiny.”  If  it 
does  withstand  such  scrutiny,  the  scrutinizers 
are  intimidated,  corrupt  or  subversive.  Point 
to  the  numbers,  reputation  and  qualifications 
of  men  who  have  examined  and  accepted  the 
evidence,  as  compared  with  those  of  men  who 
reject  it,  and  you  are  “appealing  to  authority.” 

A case  in  point;  In  1956  the  American 
Medical  Association  assigned  two  committees 
“to  conduct  a joint  study  of  all  presently 
available  information”  on  fluoridation.  Na- 
tional Fluoridation  News  uTOte  that  “their 
members  are  highly  competent  scientists”  and 
spoke  well  of  the  project.  But  when  the  com- 
mittees’ favorable  report  led  to  the  .'\M.\’s 
1957  endorsement  of  fluoridation,  the  same 
publication  devoted  columns  to  demonstrat- 
ing that  the  investigators  were  highly  incom- 
petent and  most  unscientific. 

It  charged,  for  instance,  that  the  text  of  the 
report  did  not  support  its  own  conclusions. 
The  text,  it  said,  “brought  out  the  following 
facts:  (1)  Fluoridation  gives  a ‘mere  post- 
ponement’ in  the  onset  of  caries.’  (Caries  is 
dental  decay. ) But  here’s  what  the  text  actu- 
ally said:  “.  . . there  is  not  a mere  postpone- 
ment but  actually  a much  lower  caries  rate, 
at  least  until  the  person  reaches  44  years  of 
age,  .and,  in  accordance  with  the  trend,  prob- 
ably much  longer.” 

The  “facts’  we  were  sent  ranged  all  the 
way  from  simple  falsehoods  to  serious  techni- 
cal points  that,  when  fir-,t  raised,  led  to  furth- 
er study  that  today  strengthens  the  case  for 
fluoridation.  A few  examples: 

The  politicians  get  their  water  in  bottles. 

C.  W.,  WHITF.FISH,  MONT. 

A number  of  readers,  spelling  this  out,  told 
us  that  government  agencies  and  Congress 
drank  only  bottled  water  and  that  President 
Eisenhower’s  doctor  ordered  him  off  Wash- 
ington s fluoridated  water.  There  are  and  al- 
ways have  been  individuals  who  drink  bottled 
mineral  water,  but  the  White  House,  Capitol, 
congressional  office  buildings  and  government 


agencies  are  all,  of  course,  supplied  from 
the  tap.  Mr.  Eisenhower  said  at  a press  con- 
ference as  long  ago  as  1957  that  his  doctor 
had  him  on  bottled  water  while  traveling 
to  avoid  upsets  from  changes  in  water  but 
that  he  drank  tap  water  in  Washington. 

Yet  the  Allentown  Anti-Fluoridationist  was 
still  peddling  this  tale  in  its  March  1961  issue 
with  an  embellishment.  It  “revealed”  that 
Dr.  Gerald  J.  Cox,  of  Pittsburgh,  a leading 
advocate  of  fluoridation  and  responsible  for 
much  research  on  the  subject,  “doesn’t  drink 
the  fluoridated  Pittsburgh  water”  but  uses 
bottled  water  instead.  The  fact:  Dr.  Cox 
used  bottled  fluoridated  water  in  his  home 
until  the  city  water  supply  was  fluoridated 
in  1952  and  now  uses  public  water. 

The  fluorides  which  are  added  to  drinking 
water  are  not  the  same  compounds  as  those 
found  naturally  in  water. 

N.  P.,  DALLAS,  TEX. 

The  substance  in  water,  whether  put  there 
by  man  or  nature,  is  the  fluoride  ion,  an 
electrically  charged  particle  of  the  element 
fluorine.  This  is  what  the  body  absorbs,  and 
for  at  least  100  years  it  has  been  listed  as 
a nonnal  constituent  of  human  teeth.  In  na- 
ture, it  is  commonlv  dissolved  into  the  water 
from  calcium  fluoride,  a chemical  compound 
found  in  rocks  and  soils.  When  added  bv 
man,  the  fluoride  ion  is  in  tlie  form  of  a 
soluble  compound,  such  as  sodium  fluoride, 
which  is  derived  from  calcium  fluoride. 

Either  way,  the  fluoride  ion  is  the  same  and 
is  handled  the  same  way  by  the  bodv.  ( 
possible  difference  in  fluorides  was  particular- 
ly looked  into  by  the  .AM.Y’s  study.)  Sodium 
fluoride  is  used  in  fluoridation  because  it 
dissolves  easily  and  calcium  fluoride  doesn’t. 

Calcium  fluoride,  however,  is  far  cheaper, 
so  scientists  have  long  worked  to  make  its 
use  practical.  They  have  just  about  suc- 
ceeded. The  results  should  be  interesting— 
for  great  chunks  of  the  anti  case  depend  on 
using  the  "different  fluoride”  notion  to  brush 
off  as  irrele\-ant  all  research  involving  natural- 
ly fluoridated  water. 

Have  you  checked  . . . Grand  Rapids  with  re- 
gard to  older  people  and  their  increase  in  ill- 
ness? The  death  rate  iricrcasc? 

R.  C.  U.,  DELAWARE,  OHIO 

Every  responsible  investigator  has,  in  Grand 
Rapids  and  elsewhere.  Patterns  show  no 
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changes  that  can  be  connected  with  fluorida- 
tion. Countless  letters  also  quoted  the  fa- 
miliar assertions  that  fluoridated  water  causes 
everything  from  mongoloidisrn  to  cancer. 
These  claims  have  been  repeatedly  investi- 
gated, but  the  letter  writers  say  they  are 
“suppressed”  or  “ignored.” 

To  sentence  one  child  in  five  to  ..  . mottled, 
brownish  teeth  ...  is  inexcusable. 

MBS.  G.  E.  T,,  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Teeth  can  show  conditions  known  as  “mild” 
or  “very  mild”  mottling,  recognizable  only  by 
experts  and  characterized  not  by  brown  stains 
but  by  flecks  of  whiter,  more  opaque  enamel. 
It  harms  teeth  in  no  way  and  may  improve 
their  appearance. 

When  water  contains  the  recommended 
level  of  fluoride,  about  10?  of  the  children 
will  show  the  mild  or  very  mild  condition- 
hut  not  so-called  “moderate"  or  “severe” 
mottling,  which  is  characterized  by  brown  or 
black  stains.  Yet  time  after  time,  antifluori- 
dationist  literature  uses  “mottling”  and  “brown 
stain”  interchangeably  to  insinuate  that  any 
fluoridation  disfigures  teeth. 

And  so  on  and  on  Crops  irrigated  with 
fluoridated  water  add  extra  fluoride  to  the 
diet  (they  don’t)  ...  no  court  cases  appealed 
to  and  refused  review  bv  the  Supreme  Court 
have  been  based  on  constitutional  questions 
(the  suits  specifically  charged  violations  of 
constitutional  rights)  . . . there  are  impossible 
engineering  problems  ( many  said  there  would 
be,  but  experience  has  disproved  it). 

Mass  medication 

One  final  and  basic  argument  ran  through 
the  majority  of  letters.  It  was  in  mail  of  every 
type  already  described  and  also  makes  a cate- 
gory of  its  own. 

The  basic  objection  is  not  scientific  but  poli- 
tical and  moral.  Fluoridation  is  in  fact  com- 
pulsory mass  medication. 

J.  P.  C.,  ALLENHURST,  N.  J. 

The  most  important  question  is  . . . the  matter 
of  individual  freedom. 

B.  W.  L.,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

Wherein  is  the  warrant  for  compelling  all 
citizens  to  take  a drug? 

F.  N.  A.,  VAN  NUYS,  CAL. 

On  one  level,  this  becomes  simply,  “You 
have  no  right  to  make  me  drink  water  with 
fluoride  in  it.”  This  has  equal  validity  with 


the  counterargument,  “You  have  no  right  to 
make  me  drink  water  without  fluoride  in  it.” 
So  far  as  this  magazine  knows,  no  one  has  a 
“right”  to  public  water  supplies  with  or  with- 
out fluoride. 

But  mass  medication  is  something  else 
again.  All  who  used  the  words  “treatment” 
or  "drug,”  who  protested  violation  of  religious 
belief,  who  spoke  of  “proper  dosage,”  were 
in  effect  declaring  that  raising  the  fluoride 
content  of  water  is  mass  medication.  It’s  a 
serious  charge.  Is  it  justified? 

A fluoride  is  no  more  nor  less  a drug  than, 
say,  calcium,  magnesium  or  chlorides— all 
elements  naturally  present  to  some  degree 
in,  water  and  food  and,  in  different  contexts 
and  combinations,  used  medicinally.  Fluorides 
are  in  almost  all  foods  and  in  every  human 
body.  There  are  at  least  trace  amounts  in  al- 
most all  drinking  water.  The  water  of  Michi- 
gan City,  Ind.,  naturally  contains  about  .1 
parts  per  million.  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  has  .7 
ppm.  Bartlett,  Tex.,  has  a whopping  8 ppm. 

"BasicalK  ,”  said  Dr.  John  W.  Knutson,  for- 
mer Chief  Dental  Officer  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  in  1953,  “the  proposal  . . . represents 
an  unwillingness  to  accept  the  helter-skelter 
amounts  added  by  nature.  In  general,  com- 
munities with  less  than  .6  ppm  do  not  have 
enough.  . . . People  who  have  0.7  to  1.5  ppm 
in  their  drinking  water  have  within  the  range 
of  the  optimum  amount.  Those  with  more 
than  15  ppm  should  . . . reduce  the  fluoride 
concentration.” 

This  last  is  happening  in  high-fluoride  Bart- 
lett, Tex.,  and  elsewhere.  Using  methods  de- 
veloped by  the  Public  Health  Service,  Bartlett 
is  taking  nature’s  excess  fluoride  out  of  the 
water,  lowering  the  natural  8 ppm  to  the 
recommended  1 ppm. 

If  raising  the  fluoride  content  of  water  so 
that  teeth  will  be  more  decay-resistant  is  mass 
medication,  then  does  lowering  the  fluoride 
content  to  prevent  an  undesirable  degree  of 
mottled  tooth  enamel  constitute  mass  medica- 
tion? Are  Bartlett  citizens  victims  of  “social- 
ized medicine”  and  “no  longer  free”  because 
they  are  tampering  with  the  chemical  content 
of  their  water  to  affect  bodily  health? 

Objectively  and  factually,  in  the  judgment 
of  Chansins.  Times,  the  answer  is  no.  Mean- 
while,  millions  of  Americans  grow  up  with 
more  holes  in  their  teeth  than  they  need  to. 
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